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COWPEAS FOR EVERY ACRE OF STUBBLE 
LAND. 


In traveling through the wheat-growing section 
of the State one can not fail to be struck with 
the evident fact that much more of the stubble land 
is being sown to cowpeas than was the case a few 
years back. There ought not to be an acre of 
wheat or oat stubble left to grow up in weeds. 


In last week’s issue of The Progressive Farmer 
Mr. MeDowell of Mecklenburg, wisely calls atten- 
tion to the importance of a rotation of crops and 
of the value of the cowpea in the rotation. Ina 
later issue we shall discuss this question of rota- 
tion, but at present we wish to restate a few dld 
facts about the value of the cowpea. Ttifese facts 
are known, but not practiced to the extent which 
cur soil conditions demand, and it may strengthen 
the faith of some or induce others to make great- 
er efforts to overcome the difficulties in the way 
of increasing the acreage in cowpeas to go over 
some of the ground again. For there are real 
difficulties in the way of many farmers sowing all 
the cowpeas they should. Frequently the land is 
hard and difficult to break; other work is pressing 
and work stock is short or run down from the 
cultivation of the corn and cotton; or seed is 
searce or high-priced because of the neglect or 
expense of gathering or harvesting the peas. None 
ot these difficulties would be insurmountable after 
a year ‘or two of real effort to overcome them, 
providing this effort were backed up by a full ap- 
preciation of the value of the crop. 


$12 Worth of Fertilizer for $4. 


There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the economy of sub-soiling, but practically none 
concerning the advantages of deepening the soil 
Ly gradually increasing the depth of plowing. 
Even when sub-soiling increases the yield of sub- 
sequent crop it does not always do so sufficiently 
to pay, for sub-soiling is expensive work. But 
the cowpea pierces the sub-soil with its deep roots, 
brings up phosphorus and potassium of which it 
requires large quantities in its growth, loosens up 
ihe soil and leaves in it large numbers of roots 
v hich decay and furnish humus and plant food; 
thereby in a large measure serving the purposes 
of both sub-soiling and deep plowing. 


The above are certainly not unimportant rea- 
sons why the cowpea should be sown this month 
on all stubble lands. But there is still the old and 
better known reason. In a ton of pea-vine hay 
tiere will be not far from forty-five pounds of 
nitrogen, while in the stubble and roots left in the 
soil there will be another fifteen pounds. This 


“would cost in the market about twenty cents per 


pound, or a total of $12. The proportion of this 
sixty pounds of nitrogen which is taken from the 
air will depend somewhat on how much there was 
available in the soil, but on most of our lands it 
will -have come largely from the air. It would 
have cost $12 if bought in commercial fertilizers, 
what will it cost the farmer to gather it from the 
air through the help of the cowpea? Three or 
four dollars at the outside. 

Still another reason for cowpeas must not 
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be overlooked. A pound and a quarter of cow- 
pea hay is worth a pound of wheat bran, and we 
buy thousands of tons of wheat bran at from 
$20 to $25 per ton. But, if there is too much 
trouble in saving the hay, suppose we grow them 
anyway for the nitrogen they gather and then just 
let a few good hogs graze them. Do we need the 
pork? It seems so, for we buy hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth every year. Duggar, of 
Alabama, got $10.65 worth of pork from an acre 
of cowpeas, with live hogs selling at three cents 
per pound, and at least fifty of the sixty pounds 
of nitrogen referred to above was still left on the 
ground. This is, of course, too high a grazing 
value to expect from an acre of cowpeas, but $4 
to $5 per acre is not too high, and that ought to 
be enough to induce us to try to overcome. some 
of the difficulties imaginary or real which we are 
going to allow to prevent covering up that stubble 
field this month. But let us stop this theorizing 
and get down to facts; real, practical facts. Per- 
haps we don’t want to make hay and don’t intend 
to be ‘‘pestered’’ with looking after those hogs. 
We just want to sow wheat or plant corn or cotton 
on that field again next year as we have been do- 
ing for the past five or—well, we won’t say how 
many years. 


$20 More Cotton Per Acre. 


Will the increased yield of wheat, corn or cot- 
ton, as the case may be, pay for the effort it will 
take to overcome the difficulties you had conclud- 
ed to allow to prevent your getting that stubble 
field into peas this month? 

Duggar, of Alabama, found as an average of 
four tests that plowing under the peas gave an in- 





creased yield of seed cotton of 567 pounds per 
ecre. With lint cotton at ten cents per pound and 
cottonseed at $15 per ton, that is a return of over 
$20 increase in the value of the cotton crop. 

With corn, the same experimentor got an in- 
crease yield of 20.3 bushels per acre where the 
whole plant was plowed under and 11.4 bushels 
per acre increase even when just the stubble and 
roots were left on the land. 


And Your Land Needs the Humus. 


As if this was not enough, this same experi- 


mentor tells us that “the largest percentage in- 
crease from either the vines or stubble of cow- 
peas or velvet beans was made by wheat and fall- 
sown oats.”’ 

Yes, we are convinced that it will pay to sow 
that stubble field to cowpeas and put cowpeas in 
the corn, but will we do it? Remember that plant 
food, which may be supplied in commercial fer- 
tilizers, is not all your land needs. It needs 
bumus, and the cowpea will furnish this most 
cheaply. TAIT BUTLER. 





What Can Denatured Alcohol Not Do? 


The industrial possibilities of free denatured al- 
cohol are not confined to its uses for heating, 
lighting power and solvent purposes. It promises 
to make of value many products of agriculture. 
Thus the stalks of the cotton plant may be utilized 
for the production of industrial alcohol, and a 
company headed by Harvie Jordan, President of 
the Southern Cotton Association, is being formed 


| to develop this possibility. The company is also 


said to have acquired a process for converting the 
fibre of the cotton stalk into paper after the al- 
coholic element has been extracted. Such a devel- 
opment would add far more to the annual value 
of the cotton crop than did the discovery of the 
value of cottonseed for:the production of oil and 
fertilizer.—Springfield Republican. 
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A $20 ROLLER FOR $1.50. 





Mr. French Tells How an Invaluable Farm Tool May be Made at a 
Small Cash Outlay—No. 31 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Unusual interest is being manifest- 
ed in the _ subject of farm tools 
throughout The Progressive Farmer 
territory, and I _ believe that the 
scarcity of labor—which accounts 
for a large amount of this interest— 
to be not an unmixed evil, if our 
people, because of this drawback, are 
led to make greater use of the many 
labor-saving tools that can be had 
to-day and that have demonstrated 
their economy over manual labor in 
the production and harvesting of our 
great variety of farm crops. The 
Editors have suggested that a few ar- 
ticles describing some of the best 


farm tools—that we know to be prac-}. 


tical—_-would not. be out of place at 
this time. 


Valuable Farm Tools That May Be 
Made at Home. 


We have always worked on the 
theory that “the dollar saved is equal 
to the dollar earned,’’ and as there 
are a number of good farm tools that 
can be manufactured at home at al- 
most no expense, we will describe 
a few of these. A roller is almost 
a necessity to the farmer who be- 
lieves that the preparation of the 
seed-bed is the first important step 


toward the production of maximum! 


crops, and as we have used a home- 
made one for years that gives splen- 
did satisfaction, will endeavor to de- 
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SHOWING TOP OF FRAME 


scribe the same. The cut will give a 
general idea of the construction of 
the frame. 


How to Make It. 


The main part of the frame is 
made of 2x8 oak plank, the four 
corners being mortised together and 
a nine-inch bolt should go through 
each corner. The tongue may be an 
oak pole cut in the woods or a dis- 
carded mowing machine tongue. The 
main frame should be notched in two 
inches, the pole sunk that distance, 
when it will be even on top with the 
two long 2x6 braces. Both tongue 
and braces should be secured to the 
frame with long bolts. This makes 
a very strong frame and is, I think, 
as good as can be made when equip- 
ped with a mowing machine seat 
bolted to the pole at the point indi- 
cated. 

The next move is to go to the 
woods and saw out a smooth oak log 
six inches shorter than the inside 
lengthwise measure of your frame. 
Be sure the ends of the log are saw- 
ed perfectly true. Now find the ex- 
act center of the diameter of the log 
and bore a hole eight to ten inches 
deep in each end with an inch auger. 
Cut off about ten inches of the steel 
part of an old. buggy axle and drive 
the square ends into the holes bored 








in the log, letting the round end ex- 
tend out to work in the bearing of 
the frame. The bearing may be sim- 
ply a hort piece of hard wood 
plank 2x6, and if two thicknesses 
of plank are bolted together to make 
the bearing broader, it will last that 
much longer. 


Value of the Home-Made Tool. 


The second cut shows the manner 
of attaching the bearings to the main 
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frame. This roller has the advantage 
of the usual home-made tool in that 
the frame is above the log, the pole 
is up where it will not rub the horses’ 
legs and the rider is up top of every- 
thing, out of the dust. The seat may 
be adjusted so the weight of the 
driver will balance the frame as there 
will be no weight on horses’ necks. 
Progressive Farmer readers will 
find this a handy, easy running tool 
that will do as good work as any 
twenty-one dollar roller. The writer 


for five years used one which he 


built one rainy day at a cash outlay 
for bolts and lumber of $1.50. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Sowing Oats. 


M. J. W. McCauley, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., wants information about sow- 
ing oats. He says: 

“IT saw in my paper, I think last 
fall, where some man sowed oats in 
rows with either guano distributor 
or cotton planter. Please find out 
and let me hear through your paper, 
and it will do others good as well as 
me. “I would like to hear soon. I 
want to sow in July.” 

The best and only safe method of 
sowing or planting oats in the fall 
is in open furrow. Director Red- 
ding, of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, sent out many inquiries last 
year to farmers who had used that 
method in the fall of 1904, and no 
one reported that their crops were 
winter killed. Some reported that 
there was a thin stand, but that was 
no doubt owing to the careless man- 
ner in which they were put in. The 
regular oat drill is the implement to 
use. This is made with a double hop-: 
per, the guano being in one part and 
the oats in the other. The slots may 
be regulated so as_ to plant three 
pecks of oats to the -acre and 100 
pounds of guano; or three times that 
amount may be put in. 


Preparation of Land and Planting. 


Failures to make small grain may 
be attributed to poor preparation of 
land. First break the land well, and 
if sub-soiled, so much the better. 
Then run a cutaway or smoothing 
harrow over it. If two or three 
weeks intervene between the harrow- 
ing and planting, harrow again just 
before planting. That will give a 
smooth, well pulverized seed-bed. Of 
course some of these farmers will say 
that is too much trouble. It is much 
cheaper to prepare land that way and 
make thirty to forty bushels to the 








acre than to scratch them.in hurried- 
ly and make a little oat straw. The 
oats should be well cleared and the 
guano in fine condition. A five-inch 
shovel should be used to open the 
furrows. Properly used, that will 
leave the rows twelve to fifteen inches 
apart. Never let the dirt from one 
furrow run over and fill the preced- 
ing one. Any careful farmer will 
soon get the guages right so as to 
regulate the quantity of oats and 
guano. Most farmers run the guano 
in the front feed. It is deposited un- 
der the plow and covered by the dirt 
falling back. The oats come out on 
that and are covered by two coverers 
attached to the drill. A lively hand 
put in two.acres a day. The furrows 
should be run on a level, or as near 
so as possible. Some prefer to run 
the oats in front and the guano in 
the rear. 


Variety of Oats and Fertilizer. 


Mr. McCauley says the desires to 
sow his oats in July. He certainly 
desires to harvest them in Decem- 
ber, unless he sows a very late kind 
that makes mostly straw. If his land 
is ready to sow in July, better har- 
row occasionally until the middle of 
September and-then put in the oats. 
Instead of planting the late tall kinds 
secure the Apple or Red Rust-proof. 
Get the Southern raised seed. We 
prefer the Appler as it turns out more 
oats than the other kinds and- the 
straw is fine. They may be planted 


September 20th to December 15th.. 


On ordinary land that would make 
twenty bushels of corn or 700 pounds 
of seed cotton to the acre, use one 
sack of 10—4 acid potash to the 
acre. If the land is thin, add fifty 
pounds of cottonseed meal to the sack 
of acid potash. In March when the 
oats are appearing above the ridges 
run a smoothing harrow .over them, 
after scattering fifty to seventy-five 
pounds of nitrate of soda. The har- 
row cultivates the oats and levels the 
land, making the reaping very easy. 
We use the Gantt oat drill made at 
Macon, Go. I believe it has been ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer. 
If a farmer wishes to make forty to 
sixty bushels to the’ acre, let him 
break his land eight to twelve inches 
deep and apply 400 pounds of this 
mixture to the acre: 


600 pounds 14 per cent acid; 
400 pounds kainit; 
300 pounds cottonseed meal. 


That will analyze 7—4—-2. If the 
oats are not green and luxurant in 
March, add fifty pounds of nitrate. 
Always remember, however, that too 
much ammonia makes straw and not 
grain, and it it the latter that is 
wanted. 

CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 





Rutabaga Turnips. 


Begin now to prepare a piece of 
stubble Mand for turnips. 

We have not made a failure with 
rutabaga turnips in many years—by 
following this rule, viz., begin now 
by turning under all the stubble and 
growth, then harrow smooth and 
then roll, or press, the soil down well 
with a smoothing board. If you are 
to use stable manure this should 
have. been applied broadcast before 
turning the land. If-you are to use 
commercial fertilizers we have found 
the following application about right 
on lands growing about from 1,200 


to 1,500 pounds’ seed cotton per 
acre: 10-4 acid phosphate, 600 
pounds; cotton meal, 200 pounds; 


kainit, 100 pounds. 

This fertilizer should be worked 
in the land about 10th of August and 
cultivators or disc harrow run over 
the land at least once in every ten 
days from time of breaking the land 
until last of August when the land 
will be in thorough order and in fine 





fix to@receive the seed. Work off 
rows about twenty inches wide, drill 
the seed in the open trench and cover 
by running a common wheelbarrow 
down the trench. 
J. C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson Co., S. C. 





An Experience With Silos and En- 
silage. 


Messrs. Editors: We have been 
reading The Progressive Farmer and 
keeping up with Prof. Charles M. 
Conner and others on the silo and 
ensilage question, but have not seen 
anything from this county. It seems 
that corn is preferred by nearly every 
one as the crop for ensilage, and 
while a good many other things are 
mentioned, we have never seen a 
word about the soja bean, which is 
our ideal crop for green feed. We 
have never had a silo, but expect to 
build one this fall, and have planted 
about four and one-half acres of so- 
ja beans to fill it with. We had rath- 
er have one ton of soja beans than 
three tons of corn to feed green; 
while you cannot make so many 
tons, you can grow them on poorer 
land and with less fertilizer, and 
they leave the land in a much better 
condition, as they are of the pea fam- 
ily. ‘ 

We plant the soja bean on land 
that will make about one-half bale 
of cotton per acre, with about the 
same amount of fertilizer—-say from 
200 to 400 pounds. We do not 
make enough to feed “six cows for 
twelve months on one acre,” but we 
fed last year at the rate of one horse 
twelve months on one acre. 

We plant in rows with a pea plant- 
er thirty-six inches apart, eight inches 
in drill, from three to five beans in 
a hill, and when they are about four 
inches high, we run cultivator twice 
to a row, and when they are about 
eight to twelve inches high, side them 
with cotton plow and run the middles 
out and in a few days they hide the 
ground. They ‘grow from three to 
four feet high. We cut them with 
a mowing machine two rows at a 
time. They make a fine feed. 

STORY BROS. 

Gates Co., N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 








BIG BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 


Engines and Boilers, 


All sizes, good condition and cheap for 
cash. 
P Good Io-inch, 4 side, near new Moul- 
er. 
Several Roilers, Sixty-Horse and up 
cheap. 


Garolina Machinery Gompanu. 


New and Second-Hand Machinery, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest ¢! 
Variab le Friction Feed. § 


PAW MILL: 


74 by 
Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 


DeLOAOCH Mill M’f’g Co. BoxQ908 Atlante, Ga 


{You Gan Thresh: 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use # 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
grains _ . equal toany. No experts needed. 
Low in price. Fully guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle City Mfg. Co 
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THE PACKING HOUSE AND THE SOUTHERN FARMER. 





recent Investigations Emphasize Afresh the Need of More Live Stock 


in the 


Messrs. Editors:—Thoughts con- 
cerning the recent packing house ex- 
posures will creep into one’s mind 
as he sits down to his flavory beef, 
pork, sausage or canned meats from 
Chicago. Deserved or undeserved 
the “investigations”. will not down. 
The packers will now lose more than 
they have ever benefited from their 
careless (to say it most mildly) prac- 
tices. 

The American people seem to be 
willing to eat considerable prepared 
stuff, but they must at least think 
it clean. 

I will relate an incident. When 
at the fair in St. Louis, in 1876, a 
friend from Illinois who had, like 
myself, sheep and hogs on exhibition, 
invited me to lunch with him at his 
tent. His sons and nephews, six of 
them, opened up two boxes they had 
brought with the car of stock. There 
was light bread, ham, sausage and 
mutton, friend and packed in lard 
and mutton suet. This meat warmed 
over on a spirit stove, with a boiler 
of coffee, and fried potatoes, all sup- 
plemented with canned fruits, jellies, 
preserves and cake, made us think of 
“home, sweet home.” I remarked 
‘Mr. Dorsey, you seem to have pro- 
visions along with you.” He replied, 
“Yes, sir; I like to have what we eat 
come from mother’s (his wife) kitch- 
en. She does not like to buy things 
for us to eat, nor does she depend on 
St. Louis and Chicago canners and 
packers for her fruits and meats.” 
Later he added, ‘“‘Have another slice 
of this mutton; it’s Merino mutton, 
and better than yours.” We were 
competitors in Merino sheep. I had 
sold him one of his best rams for 
$300, which was the highest price— 
except one— that I ever received for 
one sheep. So I _ replied, ‘Yes, 
please, and I will agree with you 
until after dinner.” ‘*Humph,” he 
said, ‘‘have another tin of coffee; it’s 
hot and I hope it’ll burn your 
tongue.’’ So he beat me at the table, 
but I took the most ribbons at the 
sheep pens, after which we sat down 
together at supper and chatted like 
cousins at a feast. 

This will illustrate the independ- 
ence of the Northern farmers to-day, 
for they do not depend on packers 
and canners; but there are several 
million working people in the mines, 
factories, transportation lines, etc., 
who must depend on them. So it is 
right that the law makers compel all 
who provide and sell food, to have 
it strictly clean and wholesome. 

There is no legitimate reason why 
the producers—farmers and planters 
—in the South, who own about one- 
third of the tillable land of the 
United States, shall not live as full 
and be as independent as the Illi- 
nois farmer. They can have all that 
he has and in addition have oranges, 
lemons, figs, pecans and almons. 

Within the last five years there 
has been a great improvement in 
the production of food for the people 
and clothing, but the population has 
increased and the producers. will 
have to double the products, twice, 
four and six times, before then can 
nearly meet the demands. 


For years to come, there is no 
danger of overstocking the Southern 
markets with good beef, pork or mut- 
ton. If the farmers of the South 
would push the stock,—meat and 
wool business for the next ten years 
will all their might, they would not 
fully supply, much less glut, the de- 
mands of the markets. 

Then at our feet lies the ocean to 
Panama, with its great industrial 
work of building the canal going on, 
a large part of the supplies for which 
should have gone from the Southern 
States. What a misfortune it is that 


South. 


the South will not be loading lines 
of merchant vessels at Pensacola, 
Mobile and Galveston with material 
and supplies for Panama, every day 
for five years! 

The farms and plantations in the 
South are few that would not pro- 
duce enough beef, pork mutton and 
wool to make their owners as inde- 
pendent as the Illinois man, and have 
a surplus of cotton and other things 
for sale. 

Certainly no industrial people de- 
serve better living than we, and 
Providence is affording us every fa- 
cility, and if we do not produce what 
we can our cotton money must con- 
tinue to go to Chicago and North for 
meat, bread and clothing, whether it 
is clean and good or not. That 
"an." 

SAMUEL ARCHER, 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





Throw Away the Dish Rag. 


The best authorities have for years 
insisted on the use of brushes for 
scrubbing milk cans and separators, 
says Farming. When I first read in 
the bulletins that cloths should never 
be used on milk utensils, I said, ‘‘I 
should expect a brush to be a much 
better harbor for bacteria than my 
cloths that are scalded every day;”’ 
but the dairy papers said, ‘‘Brush the 
milk tools,’’ and some other authority 
said, “If all the dish cloths in the 
country could be destroyed, there 
would be much less sour milk 
brought to the creameries,’’ and I be- 
gan to think I’d better try a brush be- 
fore I decided against it. I took the 
new brush, the milk-pail, the cream- 
‘pail, and the separator out to the 
north end of the porch where the 
light was good and the air still en- 
couraging with the sweetness of 
springtime. A very short time show- 


ed me many corners and creases that’ 


a cloth could not reach, and my stan- 
dards of cleanliness were immediate- 
ly raised. It took a long time to 
clean up that day and the near-by 
pansy bed was well spattered before 
I called the separator clean; but the 
big kettle full of boiling water that I 
poured into it came out perfectly 
clear and the tin parts looked like 
new. 





Itching in Horses: A Remedy. 


Messrs. Editors: 
fine colt. He is in good health but 
he has what we call the itch. He 
rubs himself lots of times a day;. has 
rubbed the hair off of his neck. 

me he Se 





(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, State 
Veterinarian. ) 


The itching is probably due to one 
of two causes. Hither the colt is in- 
fested with lice or one of the numer- 
ous skin diseases which cause itch- 
ing. No facts are given upon which 
I can base an opinion as to whicn 
class of trouble is present. If the colt 
is infested with lice, I suggest that 
he be given a thorough bath with a 
solution. consisting of one part of 
zenoleum to twenty-five parts of wa- 
ter. It may be necessary to repeat 
this in ten days, and if he is to be 
kept in the stable it will also neea 
disinfecting, but if he is to be put 
out on pasture the infected stable 
will do no harm until the colt is put 
back in next winter. 

If lice are not the cause of the 
trouble, I still suggest the same ap- 
plication externally, especially to the 
affected parts. It may also be well 
to give internally. Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic and hyposulphite of soda. 





I have no way of knowing the age or 
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FOR YOU 


Put Facts and Common Sense 

work on a Tubdular Cream Separa- 

tor and you know it must be easy 
to operate. Put Facts aud Common Sense up against 
a back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘‘bucket 
bowl’’ machine and you can’t make yourself believe 
it is easy to operate. In the light of truth, the out- 


of-date, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators 
Which kind for you, the 
Tubular or 
Low Can or 
Simple Bowl = or 
Enclosed Gears or 
Self Oiling or 


High Can 


go to smash. 


“Bucket Bowl” 


Bowl Full of Paris 
Exposed Gears 

Ow Yourself 
Catalog O- 283 tells ail about Tubulars. 


Write for it. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto, Gan. WEST CHESTER, PA. Ghicago. 
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Steam Power Every 


dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilérs, separate bases, on skids, 

ttc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 

Many yea = rs on trial, a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 

i rite usif you want any kind of power for any purpose, 
a Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 
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fe About YOUR Ensilage? | 





“OHIO” Ensilage Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into 
silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 

How does it ‘‘cut’’ expenses? “By its immense ~apacity, its self feed 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxi _ m2 results, 


Silage as a milk and beef producer is 
far superior to grain. Our book ““Mcd& 
ern Silage Methods” (10c) tells all about it. ¥ 
Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 
vince the man who wants the best. Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 
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size of this colt, so cannot give the 
dose, but for a grown animal the 
dose of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
is one ounce two or three times a day 
and of hyposulphite of soda from one 
to two ounces. 





The Garden Neglected: Working It 
Should Not Be Left to the Women 
Alone. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you allow 
me the space in your progressive pa- 
per to say a word in behalf of the 
women, especially the wives of the 
farmers who are not so progressive 
as they should be? I am a strong ad- 
vocate of good gardens. I have often 
thought that our speakers holding In- 
stitutes and giving information to far- 
mers fail to impress upon them the 
value of the garden. I am credibly 
informed that many good men regard 
gardening beneath their dignity and 
insist on turning this small matter 
over to the good wife to do the best 
she can; notice being served on her 
that regular farm hands could not be 


spared to work the garden. Now, I|' {8 


contend that the garden is the most 
valuable part of the farm and ought 
to have first and best attention. I 
work my garden while breakfast is 
being prepared; in the cool of the 
morning, the hour when in most of 
our homes the wife sweats over the 
preparation of the breakfast. 

The time seems to have come when 
suitable help cannot be had, and I 
submit that it is eminently desirable 
to every family to have a good gar- 








den; and it is too much to expect the 
wife to do the cooking and washing 











without the help of the farm hands. 
bales anything. four to eivht tonsa day. Full guar 
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B. G. WORTH. 
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simplest press built. Great strength, 65 

Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LXVI.—Shortening the Moulting Period. 


Messrs. Editors: In discussing the 
work of the poultry branch of the 
California Experiment Station, Prof. 
Jaffa claims to have succeeded in 
controlfing and shortening the moult- 
ing season, so that the trained hens 
shall resume laying at the time when 
eggs are scarce and high: that is, 
November, December and January. 
He is quoted as saying saying: 

Shortening the Moulting Period. 


“The plan used to change.the 
moulting habit of the hen is 
very simple. At a time early in 
the summer, when the hens are 
laying regularly, I have reduced 
their supply of nutritious food 
(which class of food includes 
meat, middlings and _ similar 
stuff) about fifty per cent. With 
the decrease of food the egg-lay- 
ing stops. Then the hen, whose 
attention is diverted from lay- 
ing eggs, proceeds to occupy 
herself with moulting. 

“She gets through that job 
in a few weeks, and promptly 
starts in to lay eggs. Ordinarily 
then hens would start in to 
moult in August and not 
get through until November. 
We shortened the moulting 
season to about a month by 
adopting the method I have de- 
scribed, and found that the hens 
were not impaired in vitality.”’ 

My Own Experience. 

Your ‘‘Unele Jo” has been follow- 
ing the above method’ for several 
years, and I have always found it to 
pay. Even though you do lose a few 
eggs in summer it is more than 
made up by winter eggs. 

This is one of the secrets of win- 
ter eggs. The other one is early 
hatched and matured pullets. 

The Best Sort of Drinking Vessel. 

You can make a handy drinking 
vessel by taking a basin that will 
hold about ten quarts of water and 
fill it with pebbles a little smaller 
than eggs. When level full of the 
pebbles pour in the water until the 
spaces between them are full. Sink 
the basin in the ground until the 
rim is one inch above the surface. 
The chicks can run all over this and 
can drink the water without getting 
wet. It is easy to clean, keeps the 
water clean for several hours, and 
protects the chicks from getting wet 
all over, as they cannot crowd each 
other into the water, no matter how 
much they try to do so. 

Treating Fowls for Worms. 

The presence of tape worms in 
young turkeys may be recognized 
through the indolent, drowsy spirits 
of turkeys infected by it: a careful 
examination of the droppings will 
reveal its presence, as those infected 
will pass small portions of the worm. 
Powdered male(?) fern isaneffective 
remedy, and may be administered in 
doses of from thirty grains to one 
dram of the powder; or, of the liquid 
extract fifteen to thirty drops. This 
should be administered morning and 
evening before feeding; the minimum 
dose to the younger, increasing the 
dose as they grow older. Oil of tur- 
pentine is an _ excellent remedy 
against worms of all kinds which in- 
habit the digestive organs of poultry. 
A common remedy for the removal 
of worms from fowls is one drop of 
kerosene oil night and morning. This 
should not be administered to the 
very young, but may be used with 
impunity after they are a few weeks 
old. “UNCLE- JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The moment should be improved; 
if suffered to pass away it may never 
return.—Washington. 








Improving Farm Conditions in Vir- 
ginia, 

In reply to your inquiry as to 
farming conditions. in this (Essex) 
County, will say there is decided in- 
crease in the growing of legumes, 
especially of peas. The uncertainty 
of getting a catch of red clover in 
recent years is tending to decrease 
the acreage sown. For two years 
seasons have been good, but are suf- 
fering at this time from excessive 
moisture. There is decided improve- 
ment in farm methods. Deep plow: 
ing, better preparation of seed-bed 
and better cultivation is being re- 
sorted to. I think Department and 
Station Bulletins and Farmers’ In- 
stitutes are responsible for this. 
Farming prospects would be favor- 
able except for unsatisfactory labor 
conditions. We are suffering very 
much from insufficient and inefficient 
labor. The negro is our dependence. 
He will no longer hire by year or 
month and respect his contract, nor 
will he work well when hired by the 
day, or more than a few days at a 
time. The wilful violation of a labor 
contract should be made a penal of- 
fence. J. H. C. BEVERLY. 

Essex Co., Va. 





Col. Wade Insits That His Hog Cnol- 
era Mixture Has Never Failed to 
Prevent the Disease. 


Messrs. Editors: One word about 
Dr. Tait Butler’s suggestions about 
my hog cholera preparation. I never 
knew before this was a Government 
remedy. If it is, I presume it was 
taken from some of my writings for- 
ty odd years ago and possibly with- 
out the trouble of experimenting. 
‘‘A great remedy,” indeed, Doctor. 
The farmers of Central Illinois were 
trying this and dozens of other cures, 
remedies and preventatives (and I 
was one of them) as early as 1865, 
All others failed; this saved hogs 
in every instance when followed ex- 
actly as I gave it to the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. The two 
counties—Iroquois and Champaigne 
lost ,over one million of dollars 
(probably more hogs than this State 
raises for years to ship out) in one 
year’s time in the early seventies. 
You can rest assured we tried about 
everything we ever had heard of, and 
it was only by continued experiment- 
ing, adding to and changing, that 
this preventative was finally found. 
It cost a great deal of money, but 
I have always cheerfully given it, 
free of even cost of a stamp, so anx- 
ious was and am I as a hog breeder 
to prevent the spread of this terrible 
disease. I have given this to our 
leading agricultural colleges in the 
West, and it was tried and not found 
wanting. And if the Doctor will go 
back to his books he will find out 
a germ has a_ preventative often 
when it is difficult to cure. That is 
all I claimed. He simply begs the 
question. Now, Doctor, suppose you 
try this a few times; you need not 
stop to try it thousands of times as 
it was tried years ago. When you 
follow the directions and find that 
perfectly well hogs with the remedy 
constantly kept before them have the 
cholera, you just let me know, and 
I’ll apologize for ever mentioning it 
in your presence. 


I. C. WADE. 





I have been a subscriber for twen- 
ty years and believe the $20 well 
spent. Each and every one of Dr. 
Burkett’s letters on ‘“‘How to Make 
an Extra $500 on the Farm,”’’ if heed- 
ed, is worth the whole subscription 
for the twenty years. I am now sixty- 
vfie years old.—M. J. Whitley, Pante- 
go, N. C. 
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University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES:—Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00.. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tui- 
tion fee may be remitted upon presentation 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJAISIN SLOAN, President, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Guilford College, 1857--1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 





Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun- 
dant wad of pure water in all the build- 
ings. Three courses of study—Classical, Na- 
tural Science, Biblical. Commerce and Mu- 
sic Departments. 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 


Guilford College, N. C. 








Institute for 
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Young 

Women and Courses 
a = High Standard 
Music. The RALEIGH sCatalogue 
Best Place N.C FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 











Chingtz 
(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSLN #SS—W hen you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special) 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Scuools. Address King’s Business Coilege, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Chariotte, N.C. (We also 


teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


U niversity College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 

in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 

Prospective students should see the catalogue. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. § 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities, Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
mentsof science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 
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Young Men wishing to Study } 
Law should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : i: : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 

















D. W. Newsom, Registrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Warrenton High School. 


Scholistic Year 1906-1907 Begins August 30. 


BTotal expenses (including tuition, Board, Light, Heat, and Washing) guaranteed not to 


exceed from $165.00 to $175.00 for the year. 


Buildings heated by steam; hot and cold 


water in dormitories. Parents are referred to the authorities of the University and the ya- 


J 


- rious colleges, male and female. For cattalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 





1793 
1907 


114th Year reasonable. 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


ILITARY. Area of patronage widest inthe south. Boys expelled 
other schools mot received. Onthe Asheville Plateau. Rates 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for Annapolis, West Point, College or University. Three courses of study, Class- 
ical, Scientific and English ; 350 acres of hill and dale, excellent dairy and garden, field 


and track athletics. Tennis and ball grounds. 


One-quarter mile running track. Cadets 


dine with iprincipal’s family. Influence of cultured women in dining-hall.- Individual 


attention to each boy. Limited to 100 boys. 


Climate best for Southern boys—not in the 


bleak mountains. School 55 years old. Graduates inspired to higher education. For cat- 


J, C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 


alogue address, 
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ships. G 
dress the President, 


Secure Rooms ngw for the 47th Term of 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. Literary, Busi- 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Telegraphy, ete. Noted for Health. New Buildings. 
Total expense per term of fivh months trom %50 to $65. Both sexes. 25 free scholar- 

raduates in great demand. Full particulars in beautiful catalogue free. Ad- 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 


mS Tit Te-—— 











Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport Gollege. 











Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C. 














Sixteen independent “Schools,” embrac- 


The Seventy-third Session will begin August 
29th. 
: ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
@ 


phy, 





Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete. 
Biological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 


FOREST 





tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 
The Gymnasium is well appointed. 
Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
ary with modern fittings will be 


ready for the coming session. 


Expenses very moderate. Address i [es 


President W. 


L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 
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“YOU ARE THE DOCTOR.” 





By Looking After Your Water Supply, Keeping’ House and Body Clean, 


Many Diseases 


Messrs. Editors: You remember I 
promised I would write occasionally 
for our paper an article on some 
phases of medicine,—-some things we 
ought to know about and do about 
the house. 


Of late years there has been much 
said and done about preventing dis- 
eases. The many propositions along 
this line are of no use at all unless 
the people in the homgs in the coun- 
try will take action in this work. 

““Well,’’ you say, ‘Show are we peo- 
ple going to do anything? If I were 
a doctor I would do something at 
once.”’ : 


There is the point—just that— 
you are the doctor and the only doc- 
tor that we have who can do anything 
in this broad field of health-saving 
and health-making. 

Now I was called once to a well- 
to-do man’s house to treat one of 
his family who was sick with fever. 
After proper attention to the patient 
I went out about the house and yard 
and told this man what should be 
done, and how it should be done, and 
remarked that if it was not done his 
whole family would likely have the 
disease the present patient had. He 
did nothing and the family was near- 
ly all down; one died and for a long 
time others struggled along and final- 
ly got well. This man was the only 
doctor who could act in these prem- 
ises, and he failed to do his duty. 

You say you are not a doctor? 
Yes, you are in all cases like the 
above: you are the only doctor. You 
can prevent hundreds of cases of all 
germ diseases. Keep your’ house 
clean at all times while the family 
are all well. Be sure to know that 
the water supply is all right and that 
no stagnant pools are around. to 
drain into the well. 

This is one of the greatest curses 
of the age: that the people care so 
little about the cleanliness and pur- 
ity of the water they drink. do not 
eat any more than your digestive 
organs will easily digest. After eat- 
ing, if you feel uncomfortable, you 
have eaten more than you ought. In 
this case your health is in jeopardy 
until your digestive apparatus can, 
by hard work and under great dis- 
advantages, repair the trouble that 
you have foolishly brought on your- 
self. 

Now you are the doctor to save 
vourself from diseases which are 
brought on by eating too much, and 
by eating things you should not eat. 

But the things you can do about 
the house to keep well, are the things 
I want to tell you about. Don’t let 


anything decay about your house. | 


Always give plenty of ventilation. 
Don’t do as many people do where I 
zo,—keep all the windows down day 
and night. Many a house in this 
country have the props over the win- 
dows now, and they have been there 
ever since the family all went visit- 
ing the last time. They went round 
and proped them down then and they 
have been propped down ever since. 
Many of these people will be saved 
a spell of fever this summer if they 
will prop up these windows and let 
them stay up until the storm comes. 

My friend, you are the doctor, and 
the only doctor to prevent these dis- 
eases. Yes, it is worth your while 
to do this, so you may feel refreshed 
on rising in the morning. 


Now, you home-doctors, keep your 
houses clean, your yards in green 
grass, clean and bright; everything 


the goose hole, and cleaning out the 
well. If you haven’t the grass need- 
ed, just sow (right now) peas all 


May be Prevented. 


else, SO you can sow at least one-half 
acre in peas. 

Yes, go to work for health as well 
as money. Wash yourself good and 
clean for the first time in so long; 
clean out clean up, and keep clean— 
and my word for it, you will save 
many aches and dollars this summer. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 


ROANOKE GOLLEGE 


SALEM, VIRGINIA. 

Courses for Degrees; also a Commercial 
course. Able faculty. Library 23,000 volumes; 
working laboratory; good moral influences; 
six churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful 
mountain location. Very moderate ex- 
penses. Fourth year begins September 12th. 
Catalogue free. Addres THE REGISTER. 
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A first-class preparatory schcol. > 
Certificates of graduation accepted for 
entrance to leading Southern colleges. ) 
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4 in the South. nS 
4 Faculty of ten officers and teachers. > 
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Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
rary containing thirty thousand vol- > 
umes. Well ee gymnasium. 
High standards and modern methods }> 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- > 
ceediugly moderate. Seven years of 
phenomena! success. 

For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


DURHAM, N. C. 


OWATATALTANTATATALAY, WAT/@O 


UNIVERSITY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
1789-1906. 


Head of the State’s Educational System 
DEPARTMENTsS. 


Collegiate, Engineering, 
Graduate, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy. 


Library contains 43000 volumes. New 
water works, electric lights, central heat- 
ing system. New dormitories, gymna- 
sium, Y. M.C. A. building. 


682 Students. 74 in Faculty. 
The Fall Term begins 
Sept. 10,1906. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


| BY 
FR P. MAIL 
BOOKKEEPING AND SHORTHAND 


to FIVE persons in each county, desiring to take 
personal instruction, who will within 30 days 
clip and SEND this notice to either of 


DRAUGHON’S 
C 


Business Colledes 


RALEIGH, COLUMBIA, KNOX- 
VILLE, NASHVILLE, ATLAN- 
TA, MONTGOMERY, OR JACK- 
SON, MISS. 


























We also teach BY MAIL successfully, or 
REFUND MONEY, Law, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Letter-Writing, Drawing, Cartooning, 
Business English, Banking, etc. 

27 Colleges in 1§ States. $300,000.00 


clean about the well—by filling up Capital. 17 years’ success. Indorsed by busi- 


' nessmen. No vacation; enter any time. Write 


for catalog. POSITIONS secured or MONEY REFUNDED. 
YOU MUST iz er to get my ps Study — 


write now, thus: ‘‘ I desire to know 
more about your special Home Study Offer made 


around the house. Move the garden! in -The,Progressive Farmer fpublished at 


away from the door and everything | Raleigh. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Baptist University for Women. 


High grade college for women. Faculty of eight men and twenty-six women. 
Six separate Schools:—Arts, Philosophy and Science; Musc; Expression; Art: S 
Business; Bible. Regnlar Normal Department and Teachers’ Course. Laborato- S 
ries equipped for teaching Chemistry, Biology and Physics. New Pianos, and large : 





















three-manual Pipe Organ just installed. Health and comfort of students looked 
after by Lady Principaf, Lady Physician, Matron and Nurse. Expenses per session 
in Literary Department, @193.50; in the Club, 55.00 less. Address 


R.T. VANN, Pres., Raleigh, N: C. 
SOLIS S SIS OSIS LSLLIS ALLL SL SSS Setters we 








Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Consolidation in 1898 of the Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical Colleges. 

S2d Annual Session Begins October 1, 1906. 

Forty professors and instructors. ‘ arnegie Pathological Ipstituie bas three large 
laboratories, each equipped with ample number of microscopes. Main new building 
largest Medical College building in the South, contains many lectureand clars rooms, 
modern operating room and large gymnasium for students Four years are required, 
the last devoted largely to clinical and practical work. Students have free access to 
Grady Hospital and privcipai hospitals and infirmaries in the city. Write tor cata- 
logue A, address: WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M D.. DEAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


OXFORD SEMINARY, | 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Four New Model Buiidirgs, New Equipments of all kinds, all 
1850 Modern Conventences—gxs Hight furnace heat water works 1906 
system. Board and ‘i ne’al Tuition for Annual *esston $150 Music Art. Business 
Course at reasonable charge. Handsomely Jllus rated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


. F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


The North Carona State Normal and Industrial College, 


Courses— Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Masic. 














Three courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 
Well-equipped Training School for teachers. Koad, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of 
text-books, etc ,$170a year. For free tuition students, $125 Fifteenth arvual session be- 
gins September 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 
should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C, 
-lgtontite nepeetpcae eres . PU per we , 
(QL 4 og C 0 wy yj oy, B, 4 ; , i ¥) (2) 


OLLEGE 


CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D,, Dean. 
HONOR SYSTEM. 


MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY, 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 


Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 
Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New, WeX-Equipped Lab- 
oratories—all under exclusive control of the College, besides 
the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 


For Catalogue of 68th Session and Announcement for the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 
YVIRGINIAG 
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Louisburg College 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1906-?7. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions,a happy home, ; 
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Christian influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education at a moderate cost. 
Excellent advantages for music, Intermediate Department, with special care of 
younger girls. ; 
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NORMAL COURSE 
ran. te god passes for young women fiitting themselves for public and graded 
8c s 


ool wor Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of this 
School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 
PRESIDENT. 
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BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N.C. 345 Students, 
45 Counties. 7 States. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
for Girls ($a month). Hall for boys ($a month). Allunder personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) 
opens August 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Address 

R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 
DENTISTR Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 
DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, .100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Send me Catalogue No. 40......of Southern Dental College. 














If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
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~ OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Lovers’ Parting. 


Her right hand urged his going, 
Her left hand clung to him; 

Her lips with smiles were glowing, 
But her sweetheart-eyes were dim. 


’Twas East he fought for glory, 
And West he sought for gain; 

His fame was a fireside story, 
His treasure a royal train. 


But dawn by dawn she wearied, 
And dusk by dusk she said, 

‘Would that my youth had tarried 
To laugh by my bridal bed! 


“If he bring me the riches of seven 
And stars for a crown, in sooth 
I will barter them back to heaven 
For a day of his love, and for 
youth.”’ 





—J. C. McNeill. 








SCHOOLDAYS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





More of Arachel’s Reminiscences of School Life in the 40’s. 


Messrs. Editors: Up to 1839, most 
of the school buildings were framed; 
but log houses were not few. Even 
the pretentious academy was often 
a mere shell, without lath or plaster, 
generally with one fire-place, but 
sometimes with two. In winter it 
was impossible for every pupil to be 
kept warm, however hot the fireplace 
may have been: for the _ boys 
were, on very cold days, allowed to 
group the benches so as to form a 
square, with the fireplace in the cen- 
ter of one of its sides. This arrange-.- 
ment placed the bench opposite the 
fire about 14 feet from the source 
of heat supply and the boys seated 
on it were always somewhat chilled. 
But the boys near the fire were in 
the meantime roasting. So requests 
for ’change, or rather exchange, flew 
thick and fast from pupil to teacher. 
This caused a running fire of ques- 
tions and answers of permission to 
monopolize the attention of both of 
teacher and scholars, to the extent 
of destroying all efforts at impart- 
ing instruction and the intense de- 
light of the giggling youngsters, who 
improved the occasion by the prac- 
tice of many of their little schemes 
for causing still greater confusion. 
When a few years later, the stove 
made its appearance as an article 
of school furniture, it was hailed 
with delight by the man with the 
rod. 

* * * 

In 1838, our family then residing 
in Warrenton, N. C., I was sent to 
the academy. This was a tremend- 
ous; era in the lives of the little boys 
who had been hitherto under the 
keen-eyed surveilance of lady teach- 
ers. A man was at’ the head of af- 
fairs there—and we little fellows 
had a very distinct impression that 
by this transfer of jurisdiction we 
had been set forward very consider- 
ably on the road to manhood. His 
name was Read. I do not remem- 


’ ber his given name nor from whence 


he game. I know that he was nota 
native of Warren County. He had 
already obtained favor in the minds 
of his patrons by the quiet but strict 
discipline which he maintained. I 
remember well how his plans were 
praised by my parents. And from 
this and many circumstances noted 
by the boys and girls of the school, 
we found that very little care had 
been taken by Mr. Read’s predeces- 
sors to keep order among the pupils 
or give due attention in demanding 
due preparation of lessons. 


This man’s ways and means of 
governing his little domain made a 
forcible and deep impression upon 
me, so that I can readily recall them. 

His rule, to the astonishment both 
of parents and children; was one of 
sincere affection and strict justice. 
This latter is a most important item 
in the make-up of a teacher; for boys 
are quick to note it and submit with- 
out a murmur, generally; but, at the 
same time, quick to mark every case 
of injustice and to meet it with sul- 
len obstinacy. 

This calm, peaceful, quiet way of 
speaking to pupils—politely hearing 
their complaints and adjusting diffi- 


culties in a friendly manner was in 
deed a “‘new thing under the sun.” 
And so unusual were these charac- 
teristics that many patrons consid- 
ered them evidences of weakness, 
having from time immemorial con- 
sidered sternness, both in manner 
and in speech an essential qualifica- 
tion of a schoolmaster. And this 
very term ‘‘school-master” shows it. 


* * * 


As early as 1839, pictures began 
to appear in the body of our spelling 
books. It seemed a proof of frivolty 
unpardonable, to distract the atten- 
tion of the young student and allow 
him to have anything of a pleasant 
or attractive nature connected with 
sueh a serious thing as a spelling 
lesson. 

Yes, a bold and daring firm in the 
city of New York, in getting out a 
new speller, perhaps as a rival of 
the well-known ‘Blue-back,” cour- 
ageously placed the picture adjoining 
the word which it stood for. I dis- 
tinctly remember begging my mother 
to buy me a “‘New York,Speller’”’ and 
let me join the class in which it 
was used, though this class was be- 
low mine. I was willing to sacrifice 
some ambition for the unspeakable 
delight of having pictures in a spell- 
ing lesson. But, after becoming 
thoroughly familiar with every one 
of the pictures, I tired of the easy 
lessons and begged my-way back into 
the more dignified Webster class. 


* * * 


I know not whether Mr. Read in- 
troduced the custom of giving sugar 
plums to the best in each class every 
day or not; but he was the first to do 
it in my experience—and the last: 
for I have never seen it done since 
his administration. It is a good plan. 
I frequently got the plums. I work- 
ed for the plums, caring nothing for 
the learning—but I did get the learn- 
ing. All the boys in the academy 
loved sugar plums, but not with that 
hankering, gnawing desire that pos- 
sessed me. 

*x* * * 

The plan generally in use in those 
days to punish whispering, was forthe 
teacher to throw his little (but 
heavy) ruler at the offender. (I 
have known several other teachers to 
do the same. If the whisperer was 
hit, he picked up the instrument and 
carried it to the master, who at once 
proceeded to warm the boy’s hand 
with it. One day the ruler struck 
the desk instead of the boy. I re- 
member that the boy turned and 
looked quietly at it as it lay on the 
floor. ‘‘Bring it here, sir,’’ demand- 
ed Mr. Read. Now as it lay midway 
between two boys, neither moved, 
waiting for one of them to be named. 
But the hesitation was short, as the. 
frown on the teacher’s face portend- 
ed trouble. At once the true culprit 
took the ruler and—the punishment. 

ARACHEL. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 





Truth is as impossible to be soiled 
by any outward touch as the sun-. 


Don’t Carry Yesterday’s Bitterness 
Into To-Day. 


It is divine to forgive and forget. 
All great men forgive those who in- 
jure them and forget the injury. 
Oftentimes in our wilful obstinacy, 
we refuse to forgive and forget, and 
suffer much loss. Many business 
men sustain great financial losses 
through their unwillingness to forgive 
and forget. If you would increase 
your happiness and prolong your 
life, forget your neighbor’s faults. 
Forget the slander you have heard. 
Forget the temptations. Forget the 
fault-finding, and give a little 
thought to the cause which provoked 
it. Forget the peculiarities of your 
friends, and only remember the good 
points which made you fond of them. 
Forget all personal quarrels or his- 
tories you may have heard by acci- 
dent, and which, if repeated, would 
seem a thousand times worse than 
they are. ‘Blot out as far as possible 
all the disagreeables of life; they 
will come, but they will grow larger 
when you remember them, and the 
constant thought of the acts of mean- 
ness, or worse still, malice, will only 
tend to make you more familiar with 
them. Obliterate everything  dis- 
agreeable from yesterday; start out 
with a clean sheet for to-day, and 
write upon it for sweet memory’s 
sake, only those things which are 
lovely and lovable.—Presbyterian. 





How Worry Makes Disease. 


Suppose that a man has an uneasy 
sensation in the locality of his heart 
which is due, let us say, to overeating 
or to gas in the stomach, says Dr. 
Luther Gulick, in the World’s Work. 
But he begins to think that he has 
heart disease. He reads the adver- 
tisement in the newspaper to learn 
about the symptoms, and he learns 
about them. 

‘A sense of constriction about the 
chest.”’ Yes, that is his difficulty! 
“Slight pain on deep breathing, pal- 
pitation of the heart after vigorous 
exercise’’—it is evidently a serious 
case! He begins to worry about it. 
Worry interferes with his sleep. It 
interferes also with his digestion; 
he does not get well nourished. 

Bad sleep and bad digestion makes 
him worse and worse. Each one ag- 
gravates the other. And all the time 
he keeps thinking about his heart. 
In the end his thinking actually af- 
fects his condition, until he succeeds 
in fastening on himself a functional 
difficulty which may be a really se- 
rious and permanent trouble—and 
the whole of it can be traced back 
to his crooked thinking about that 
little pain in his chest. 

This is no parable. It is the rec- 
ord of hundreds of actual cases. 
Every physician comes into contact 
with them. 

A man who keeps worrying about 
the state of his liver will almost be 
sure to have trouble with it event- 
ually. Indigestion can be brought 
on in the same way, and a long list 
of other ailments. 





A Zeb Vance Story. 


Joe Duckworth, a big:and genial 
manager of the Williamston Oil and 
Roller Mills, was in a group engaged 
in telling Zeb Vance stories around 
a ’phone pole here yesterday. He 
contributed a new one, saying thdt 
when the redoubtable Tar Heel Gov- 
ernor was in the United States Sen- 
ate he was interrupted several times 
in a very annoying way by a Senator 
from Rhode Island who was slight 
and short of physique: . 

Finally the big Carolinian, exas- 
perated beyond control, thundered: 
“Mr. President, I think it’s a pretty 
howdydo when a real man from as 
big a state as North Carolina can’t 
make a speech without being naggad 


a runty little State. Why, I could 
put him in my vest-pocket, and if | 
wished I could jump half the way 
across his dinky State!” 

“The Senator from North Carolina 
is out of order,’ ruled the chair. 

“Yes, sir,’replied Vance, “I know 
I’m out of order. If I wasn’t I could 
jump all the way across the dratted 
State.”—Greenville News. 





Why His Marriage Was a Failure. 


He regarded children as a nuis 
ance. 

He did all his courting before 
marriage. : 

He never talks over his affairs with 
his wife. 

He doled out his money to his 
wife as if to a beggar. 

He looked down upon his wife as 
an inferior being. 

He never took time to get ac- 
quainted with his family. 

He thought of his wife only for 
what she could bring him. 

He never dreamed that there were 
two sides of a marriage. 

He never dreamed that a wife 
needs praise or compliments. 

He hdd one set of manners for 
home and another society. 

He paid no attention to his per- 
sonal appearance after marriage. 

He married an ideal and was dis- 
appointed to find it had flaws. 

He thought his wife shpuld spend 
all her time doing house-work. 

He treated his wife as he would 
not have dared to treat another. 

He never dreamed that his wife 
needed a vacation, a recreation, or 
change. 

He never made concessions to his 
wife’s judgment, even in unimportant 
matters. 

He thought the marriage vows had 
made him his wife’s master, instead 
of her partner. 

He took all the little attentions 
lavished on him by his wife as his by 


| ‘divine right’’ and not as favors. 


He always carried his business 
troubles home with him, instead of 
locking them in his store or office 
when he closed.—Success. 





It is good for a man to be checked, 
crossed, disappointed; made to feel 
his own ignorance, weakness, folly; 
made to feel his need of God; to feel 
that, in spite of all his cunning and 
self-confidenee, he is not better off 
in this world than in a dark forest, 
unless he has a Father in Heaven 
who loves him with an everlasting 
love, and a Holy Spirit in Heaven 
who will give him a right judgment 
in all things and a Saviour who can 
be touched with the feelings of his 
infirmities.—Charles Kingsley. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 
The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, 








North Carolina. 








RUBBER STAMPS 


{ BLASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 86 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Price® 
Ifyou want something nice, SER Alr Cushion Stamps 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 
Ploneer Stamp House of the South. ' 








All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. Jt 1s im- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always stale 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 











beam.—Milton. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


We are so glad to have ‘Maple’ 
back with us. Hers was one of 
those letters we lost, so I am especi- 
ally pleased at her writing again. 
Her suggestions are useful, and I 
hope the Chatterers will return her 
kindness by giving her the informa- 
tion she asks. 


*x * * 
We are glad to welcome you, 
Amicus. So glad you like The Pro- 


gressive Farmer ‘and are working 
for it. A reformatory is sadly need- 
ed. What a pity that such a need 
should be in our grand old State. 
Come again, please. 


xk & 


Dear friend, S. E. M., we will try to 
give you practical replies to your 
questions; hope that others will do 
the same. Youask: “Is it worse for 
youths and misses to be employed in 
factories than on farms or in shops, 
or for the girls to be cooks in 
strange men’s kitchens?’’ When the 
South came to be a manufacturing 
centre, before wise laws of protection 
were passed, thousands of little chil- 
dren were put in the mills, even so 
young as seven years. In the close 
rooms of the mills, with the air full 
of dust and lint, the vitality is soon 
gone from the child, when it stands 
from ten to twelve hours at its work; 
soon it is worn, sallow and old while 
it is yet young. 

If. S. E. M. could look into many 
homes it would astonish her to see 
strong men idling, and with mothers, 
either indifferent or helpless to 
change conditions, while young chil- 
dren, weary and sallow, are (or were 
in the past) mercilessly sent into the 
mills to make the living. Many chil- 
dren, both at mills and elsewhere, 
are allowed to go to school just as 
they choose; the parents with no in- 
telligent forethought for their habits 
and future conditions. 

It has been simply astounding to 
some who have had experience in day 
and Sunday-schools to find large boys 
and girls who were entirely illiterate. 
Examine the census for statistics. 

No man is ‘‘made to refuse em- 
ployment to children;’’ the wise law 
would certainly have them give them 
work in shop, farm and mill, but un- 
der conditions that look to the future 
good of both. Around the large cities 
and on the farms there could be 
hours for work and hours for training 
that this work could be better done; 
the usual legal age for school is from 
seven to fifteen. 

It is true that ‘“‘the poor ye have 
always with you,’’ now as of old; but 
with just and wise laws the poor man 
can give his children enough educa- 
tion to be an independence and a 
pleasure to them. We must try to 
“vote as we pray,”’ putting conscienti- 
ous men in office, not wicked dema- 
gogues; good men will regulate good 
laws. , 

Now, as to the penalty: no law is 
anything if mot enforced—the chil- 
dren would not be punished for not 
going to school, but the parents or 
employers. How many youths and 
men are in reformatories and on the 
chain-gang for the lack of training 
and work? Alas! alas! Write again, 
S. E. M. 

AUNT MARY. 





Caring for the Biddies. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It has been 
quite a while since I had a chat with 
you all, but the old proverb comes 
before me: “It is better late than 
never.’’ So I’ll take time and say a 
few words, hoping they will be wel- 
comed. I have been much interested 


in the letters and the subjects they 
discuss. 

At present, I’m much interested 
in chickens and best way to manage 
a few to get the best results. I’ll tell 
you all how I manage my hens now 
when setting them. I first try to 
make them gentle and submissive 
by handling them before putting 
them on the eggs, and if I. can’t 
succeed, in a coop or pen they go 


y 


until they forget the craze for 
setting. I tear out all the old 
nesting and put in nice clean 


hay or straw, then I put lime all 
around the_ sides of nest, then I 
sprinkle loose sulphur all in the nest. 
If my eggs are soiled, I clean them 
before putting them in the nest. The 
best time to do this is when gather- 
ing them in at night. Then place 
Miss Biddie on her nest and she 
seems to enjoy her clean quarters. 
I sprinkle sulphur over her once a 
week while she is on the nest. The 
result is nice, clean and healthy 
chicks, free from lice in any form and 
shape. I clean coops and put lime 
or sulphur in them before putting 
hen and chicks in them. When I 
take them from nest, I don’t feed 
them while in the nest, as a great 
many people do; neither do I feed 
them wet dough. I give them bread 
and wheat. Never am bothered with 
bowel trouble while feeding this way. 
I also try to keep their watering 
trough clean, and about once a week 
I put sulphur in their drinking wa- 
ter. I do this, though, when I think 
it will be clear, for I don’t care to 
have them wet after taking sulphur. 
I do like so much to care for chick- 
ens and gather in the nice fresh eggs. 
I want a place for them and then I 
want to keep them in that place. 
Deliver me from a yard of chickens 
chirping for food like their throats 
will burst; and they don’t stop at that 
—they will be all in the house, and I 
have known them to fly on the beds. 
Chickens and I were not intended to 
live in the same house and yard. 
Now I have told how I manage my 
chicks; will some one be kind enough 
to tell me how to can green beans in 
glass jars successfully? I want to 
put up some in that way. I think 
they are so nice through the winter 
months. Fruit is ripening, and time 
to can and make jellies and pre- 
serves. Oh! how hot it will be to 
stand over the stove and skim jellies 
and preserves; but they will repay 
us when properly made and they ap- 
pear on the table. 
I have two heliotropes from seed 
one year old that never have had any 
sign of a bloom. Will some one tell 
me through the Chat what to do for 
them? I am anxious for them to 
bloom, because they are white. 
MAPLE. 
Randolph Co., N. C. 





Mrs. S. E. M. Propounds Some Quer- 
ries, 


Dear Aunt Mary:—Sincere tells 
the truth when she says the children 
must help support the families, and 
Josie is right in saying that a good 
many people are born mediocre and 
will not be educated though they be 
raised in the school house. Every 
one will admit that it is a good thing 
to be educated, but there are other 
things of more importance. We must, 
in a civilized country, have food and 
raiment, and these things do not 
grow spontaneously to be gathered 
in the woods. And two pair of hands 
cannot work enough to support ten 
pair. It costs money to rear children 
and dress them as they must be 
dressed at the present, in order to 
keep them in the school house. I 
think the parents know best whether 
or not they are.able to send their 
children to school, and they send 
them all they can, I think. Of course, 


not know them. And certainly it can- 
not be right to put hardship on all 
for the benefit of the few. 

Here are some practical questions 
that the Chatterers are requested to 
answer: It is worse for youths and 
misses to be employed in factories 
than on farms or in shops, or for the 
girls to be cooks in strange men’s 
kitchens? If not, why should the 
owners of factories be prohibited 
from employing them unless all oth- 
er men are forbidden to do_ s0? 
If all men are made to refuse em- 
ployment to them, how shall the or- 
phans and worse than orphans be em- 
ployed? 

And what would a law be without 
a penalty? And if there was a com- 
pulsory education law, with penalty 
attached, would not the boys and 
girls be punished if they failed to at- 
tend school? And how could the 
thousands in the tities and elsewhere 
maintain themselves and go _ to 
school? And how can the farmers 
all over the State send their children 
between the ages of six and twenty- 
one to school during the farming 
season? These are practical ques- 
tions; let us have practical answers. 

It sounds well to theorize and say, 
‘‘All the children should be educated.” 
We might also say that all should be 
equal in wealth. But they cannot 
be, because the Saviour says: ‘‘The 
poor you have always with you.”’ And 
so long as we have the poor we must 
have the uneducated, as poor people 
cannot educate their children. 

As to being able to read and write 
in order to vote, the girls will not 
vote either way. And cannot illit- 
erate men live in a State, under the 
laws, without voting, as well as in- 
telligent, refined, and educated ladies 
can live under laws made by the op- 
posite sex—and sometimes’ those 
same law-makers are the most wick- 
ed men that can be found. And who 
knows a single white girl or boy over 
ten years old that cannot read and 
write? Come now, ye advocates of 
these laws, stop theorizing and give 
us the practicability of these meas- 
ures. If I were a legislator I would 
not vote for a law that carried with 
it the possibility of depriving the 
needy young people of the State of 
employment, thereby causing them to 
get on the chain-gang. No! I say, 
let us have more and better employ- 
ment for the thousands of boys and 
girls in North Carolina, so they can 
make an honest lving. 

MRS. S. E. M. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 





A Newcomer. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The Progressive 
Farmer is the best newspaper that 
comes to our home and “Our Social 
Chat’”’ columns, the first spelled over 
by this scribbler. In many sections 
of North Carolina compulsory edu- 
cation is needed; and prohibition or 
temperance in the use of alcoholic 


medicines, etc., is needed in Orange 
County, North Carolina, the United 
States and all over the world. 

Aunt Mary, if you could see little 
boys and girls walking through the 
cold three or four miles over rough, 
muddy roads to ‘free school” four 
months each winter (as is the case 
in many sections of North Carolina), 
I believe you would say compulsory 
education would hardly be fair -all 
over this State at the present time. 

We need a State Reformatory, a 
compulsory education law, a work 
law, more and longer schools, good 
roads. We will have them all bye 
and bye. There is a forward move 
in the Old North State. 

Friend Chatterers, let us as a band 
of workers, see that there is not a 
home in our neighborhood into which 
The Progressive Farmer is not a wel- 
come visitor each week. After read- 
ing your paper see if you haven’t a 
friend or neighbor whose home is 
not made _ brighter by its weekly 
visits. Give them a few’ sample 
copies and it won’t be long before 
they will be enrolled with us. 

AMICUS. 

Orange Co., N. C. 














‘Peter Pan’’ 


The new Wash Waist for 
Women. 
Showing hundreds of them— 


various styles and materials, 


$1.00 to $4.50. 

Special ‘Peter Pan” ‘Waist, 
made of fine White Lawn, with 
White or Colored Tie, plain 
tucked or embroidery trimmed 
front, $1.00. 

Thousands of Women’s fine 
White Lingerie Waists—many 
of them with their prices cut in 
two— 

All new Summer 
waists values it will pay you not 


styles— 


only in dollars and cents but for 
style, to get here for, 50c to 
$65.00. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 





drinks, in the use of drugs, patent 


DEPT. 36, ALLEGHENY, PA. 
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if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 





I mean the masses. There may be 
some who do not do this, but I do | 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK”—one placing an order for twenty-two 


and the other six. 
This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 


es and great durability of the ‘ 
ark” wiane—the instrument that has been so 


lon reco 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. e 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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‘‘WHAT’S THE NEWS?’”’ 


Sena areeeCee eee See ee ee eee ee ee a 
|.“ WHAT'S THE NEWS?”” 


CONGRESS: A REVIEW. 


Congress having adjourned and gone home, 
people are now beginning to sum up the results 
of its action and inaction. The railway rate bill, 
of course, is the crowning achievement of the ses- 
sion just ended—but not so much on account of 
the merits of the bill as it stands as on account 
of the mere establishment of the principle that it 
is the Government’s right and privilege to correct 
the abuses of inter-State commerce. The meat 


-iiispection measure attracted almost as much at- 


tention as rate regulation, but this was due to 
the spectacular exposures which brought this mat- 
ter into such sudden prominence. In this case 
the reform was brought about at the psychologi- 
cal moment—while the people were furiously 
in earnest about the need of reform; while the 
general apathy over ‘the failure of Congress to 
take any step toward life insurance regulation, il- 
lustrates how quickly wanes the public interest 
in any given subject. 


es 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS, PATENT MEDICINES, AND 
IMMIGRATION. 


Moreover, if the bill for prohibiting corpora- 
tions from contributing to campaign funds had 
come up for action when the public revulsion 
over the life insurance scandals was at its height, 
this very meritorious measure might not have 
ben done to death by politicians inspired by love 
of bottle—failing in the House after its passage 
in the Senate. But the people are not likely to 
accept as final this refusal of their righteous de- 
It is good 
tou see that Congress did not pass the ship subsidy 
measure, generally accepted as a matter of repay- 
ing from the 





mand for reform in this particular. 


public treasury the ship-builders 
who contributed to Hanna’s campaign fund ten 
years ago, but we still have memories of how the 
Sugar Trust’s contributions won it favors in 
Cleveland’s administration, and how more recent- 
ly protected interests with special privileges have 
quieted agitation in Congress by the subtle power 
of campaign contributions. As the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
says: 

“Favors granted under the tariff schedules and 
in the interpretations of the import laws by cus- 
toms authorities are of great value to numerous 
large interests. Protected manufacturers have 
given and the Republican Party has received for 
a long term of veers large sums of money on the 
basis of this understanding. There was no neces- 
sity for striking any corrupt bargain. The obli- 
gation was implied when the money was taken and 
was perfectly well understood. Realizing the 
probable closeness of the contest to be waged this 
avutumn the House organization was of no mind 
to deplete the sources of supply by any voluntary 
action of its own.”’ 

In further illustration of the ease of putting an 
idea into practical shape while the iron is hot, and 
the difficulty of accomplishing anything whén it 
is cold, it may be observed that the bill for re- 
siricting undesirable immigration would not have 
been transformed into a 


as it was last week 


miserable makeshift— 
had Congress acted when 
the people were aroused by Czolgosz’s murder of 
McKinley. Nor, on the other hand, could so ef- 
fective a pure food law have been passed but for 
the recent exposures of adulteration and other al- 
hed humbuggery. We are glad to learn the bill as 
passed is a knock-out blow for some of the great- 
est patent medicine swindles, notably those con- 
taining large quantities of alcohol. ; 








THE NORTH CAROLINA DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION. 


There was little for the Democratic State Con- 
vention last week to do, and the attendance was 
not large. Its most notable action was the en- 
dorsement of Bryan and Aycock as the National 
ticket in 1908. There was some objection to thus 
pledging the Convention to Bryan, but the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 700 to 59., Ex- 
Governor Aycock was chairman of the Convention, 
and was widly applauded. Practically, the Con- 
vention had only one nomination to make—that 
of a Corporation Commissioner—for the ratifica- 
tion of the nominees for judges already named by 
judicial conventions was only perfunctory. For 
Corporation Commissioner, Mr. Franklin McNeill, 
seeking renomination, had as opponents Mr. J. 
A. Long, of Alamance, and Mr. S. O. Middleton, 
of Duplin. Advocates of Mr. Long and Mr. Mid- 
dleton did not mince words, but specificially 
charged that the present Corporation Commission 
is under railroad influence. The first vote was 
McNeill 521, Long 179, Middleton 71, after which 
MecNeill’s nomination was made unanimous. 

The platform adopted endorses the present 
State administration; endorses the Watts and 
Ward Laws; pledges ‘‘a four months’ school for 
all the children of the State’’; promises that all 
the indigent insane shall be cared for; endorses 
the Inland Waterway and Appalachian Forest 
Reserve; and denounces the protective tariff, 
trusts, and corruption through campaign funds. 
In the matter of railroads, the platform con- 
demns their interference in politics, their discrimi- 
nations against certain cities, and declares: 


“The powers of the Corporation Commission 
should be enlarged as to give it full and adequate 
power to regulate all public service corporations 
within the State and subject to its jurisdiction. 
Passenger and freight rates in North Carolina are 
too high and should be materially and substanti- 
ally reduced, and we demand such action by the 
legislature and Corporation Commission as will 
accomplish such reduction.’”’ 


et 
OTHER POLITICAL MATTERS. 


We go to press to soon to give a report of the 
Republican State Convention, where the contest 
for the chairmanship between the Blackburn and 
Butler-Adams factions is the storm-centre. This 
contest has become so bitter as to seriously threat- 
en all possible Republican progress in North Caro- 
lina this year. The appearance of Secretary of 
Yar Taft at the Convention is significant, as he is 
reported to have abandoned his purpose to accept 
a place on the Supreme Court in order to 
make the race for the Republican nomination in 
1908. He is the favorite of Roosevelt, and is re- 
garded as of all the candidates the one most likely 
to continue the Roosevelt policies. 


Plans for the Bryan reception in New York are 
maturing, and the Nebraskan has taken further 
notice of the demand for’ his  renominaiton. 
It is too early to speak definitely, he says: ‘‘I have 
seen the names of several mentioned as possible 
cundidates, among them Congressman Hearst, 
Senator Bailey and Governor Folk, who have all 
reudered conspicuous service to the party and the 
country, and their claims should he considered. 
The party is entitled to its most available man, 
and the question of availability cannot be deter- 
niined so far in advance.” Hearst is now regard- 
ed as the man most likely to win the Democratic 
romination for Governor of New York, and if 
elected, he would be a formidable candidate for 
President. Additional interest is also lent to the 
general situation by the recent violent quarrel be- 
tween Bailey and Hearst. 


Down in South Carolina Senator Tillman now 
finds himself entirely without opposition in the 
race for reelection. Mr. Lumpkin, who never 
had the ghost of a chance anyhow, is out in a 
card to the public in which he formally quits the 
field. 





THE TORRENS SYSTEM IS POPULAR. 


The Progressive Farmer’s articles on the Tor- 
rens System of registering land titles have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Last week's 
paper was hardly dry from the press before one 
candidate for the I.egislature told us of his inten- 
tion to fight for it in the next General Assembly 
of this State, and farmers are writing us in ap- 
proval of the general idea, asking for informa- 
tion on minor points, and urging us to keep up the 
fight for pledging candidates on this important 
reform. It is the only modern system; it has 
more advantages and fewer disadvantages than 
almost any innovation that could possibly be men- 
tioned, and it is as certain of general adoption 
sooner or later as it is that in this country the 
people and not jackleg lawyers rule. In Virginia 
we expect to see Mr. Massie carry his fight to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the next General Assembly, 
for the candidates will certainly hear from their 
people in the coming campaign, and the argu- 
ment of Demetrius will not prevail against the de- 
maud of an aroused public opinion. In North 
Carolina we shall at least get the measure square- 
ly put before the people of the State before the 
uext Legislature meets, and with the issue once 
raised, there can be but one result: the adoption 
of the Torrens System will be only a question 
of time. 

In many sections of the West, the plan which 
trevails allows any man who wishes to do so to 
set a Torrens deed upon payment of the fee, 
while it makes it compulsory with executors and 
administrators in settling estates to register lands 
under the Torrens plan—which means that in 
about one generation all the land will be so re- 
gistered, and at practically no increased expense. 
Our contemporary, Wallace’s Farmer, of Iowa, 
commenting on the adoption of the Torrens meth: 
od by Cook County, Illinois, says: 

“We would be exceedingly glad if this law were 
adopted not only in Cook County, Illinois, but in 
Overy county in every State in the Union. It 
would save the farmers millions of dollars each 
year. As it is now, every time a farmer wants to 
inortgage his land, or sell it, the title must be 
examined by some attorney or land agent, then 
passed upon by a lawyer, any clouds there may be 
in the title must be removed, by quit claim deeds 
in some cases, by affidavits, and often by quieting 
the title in the court. A few years after, he per- 
haps wants to mortgage his land again, or dis- 
pose of it, and then all this process must be gone 
through again. Shrewd lawyers will discover new 
clouds, new objections, most of them of no sig- 
nificance whatever, yet still enough to give the 
farmer trouble and put him to cost and expense 
for the removal of these clouds, whether imagin- 
ary or real. 

“Tf the Torrens System were to become general 
ull this expense would be entirely obviated. The 
qustion of title would be settled once and forever, 
and any person could find out at any time in two 
luinutes all that he needed to know, so far as title 


is concerned, about this piece of land, and that 
without expense. 

“The adoption of this system by any State or 
any city is always bitterly opposed by real estate 
lawyers, by examiners of titles, and by men who 
have invested a large amount of their money in 
abstracts, and very often by country newspapers, 
who will lose a good deal of revenue from lack 
of an opportunity to publish original notices at 
legal rates; but for all that the law should be en- 
ucted in every State as soon as possible. The 
saving to the farmers in any State would run up 
to millions in a single year.’’ 





If you wish to buy anything—implements, ma- 
chinery, tools, live stock, poultry, fertilizers, ve- 
hicles, books, seed, fruit trees, furniture, pianos, 
organs, etc., etc.,—look over the advertising col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer. If you find 
the name of a dealer who handles the goods you 
wish to get, write to him; he is reliable. (And 
don’t forget to mention The Progressive Farmer. ) 
If you do not find an advertisement of what you 
wish to buy, write to us and we will take pleasure 
in referring you to some trustworthy person or 
firm that will supply you. , 
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TH's WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. : 

Mr. French contributes this week the first series 
of articles on farm tools, describing how a roller 
as good as a $20 factory-manufactured tool can 
be made by the farmer during the leisure season 
at a very small cash outlay. 

The method of sowing oats by the open furrow 
method is steadily increasing in popularity, and 
Capt Petty’s explanation on page 2 should not be 
overlooked. We aiso commend Mr. Stribling’s 
suggestion about rutabagas, which appears on the 
same page; and we are glad that our Gates Coun- 
ty friends have responded to our appeal for silo 
and ensilage experiences. We should like to hear 
from others, for the silo question is one which 
needs further agitation. 

The idea of helping the women of the farm with 
garden work (page 3) deserves attention for the 
intrinsic merit of the suggestion; but we value it 
all the more because it comes from one of the 
oldest and most respected business men of North 
Carolina. And while speaking of our venerable 
correspondent, we are reminded that two of our 
oldest friends and contributors, Dr. E. Porter of 
Pender Co., N. C., and Mr. J. Washington Watts, 
of South Carolina, have died within the last two 
weeks. Both were fine types of the old-school 
Southern gentleman, and both did much for the 
development of agriculture in their respective 
communities. Dr. Porter was a pioneer in the 
trucking industry, and Mr. Watts not only exem- 
plified progressive farming on his own farm but 
was a leader in all organizations for promoting 
agricultural progress in South Carolina. 

The second of ‘‘Arachel’s’’ school reminiscences 
appears this week. There will be two more in- 
stallments. They will interest our young readers, 
and to our older readers they will recall not a few 
vivid memories of other days. Of our other Home 
Circle articles, husbands will do well to give three 
or four readings to the article in the fourth 
column; and ‘‘How Worry Makes Disease’ con- 
tains a suggestion which all of us would do well 
to consider. 

Mr. John P. Allison’s article on the organiza- 
tion of cotton farmers is printed on page 10. On 
page 11 there is a striking article on an allied 
subject—tthe possibility of a spinners’ trust—by 
the Charleston News and Courier. People who 
recall how the tobacco trust deceived the farmers 
by pretending that it wished to eliminate the 
middleman and so give the farmer the middle- 
man’s profits, will feel that the News and Courier 
is justified in feeling wary of any proposiiton on 


, the part of the cotton manufacturers to pro- 


tect(?) the farmer by getting him in their mercy. 
It seems to us to be a case which we may well 
fear the Greeks bearing gifts. 





OUR BUSINESS TALK. 


Of course vou noticed our front page advertise- 
ment last week, and if you failed at the time to 
send for the big illustrated catalogue—showing 
250 styles of buggies from $33.75 up—you should 
at once send a postal to J. J. Becker, Manager, 
Columbia Manufacturing and Supply Co., 806 
Vandalia Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, and get a copy 
free. 

‘We have had in our paper for some time adver- 
tisements of the Chatham Manufacturing Co., El- 
kin, N. C., and Leaksville Woolen Mills, Leaks- 
ville, N. C. Now consignments of wool are also 
solicited by the Wallerstein Produce Co., 19 and 
21 S. 13th St., Richmond, Va. 

The Foos Gasoline Engines are famous and we 
advise our readers who may think of buying to 
write for catalog and prices to the Carolina Ma- 
chinery Co., Greensboro, N. C. The same firm 
offers some big bargains in second-hand engines 
and boilers. 

We have had a number of inquiries about Mr. 
W. Stanley Burt whose offer to handle real es- 
tate appears in our paper. The fact that any 





man’s advertisement appears in The Progressive 
Farmer is a guarantee that we regard him as re- 
liable and worthy of the patronage of our read- 
ers, and the inquiries we have made into Mr. 
Lurt’s business methods justify this belief. 

On page 14 some remarkably fine bargains of 
high-grade square pianos are offered by the 
Charles M. Steiff Co., 5 West Trade St., Char- 
loite, N. C. 

Do not fail to look into our Educational Direc- 
tory of high-grade schools and colleges as given 
on pages 4 and 5. The foremost institutions in 
our territory are represented, and before deciding 
where to send your son or daughter, it will not be 
amiss to get a dozen postal cards, apply for cata- 
logs and compare the advantages of the several 
schools. 

And when writing any advertisers, do not fail 
to say: “I saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer.”’ 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I’m not too old to change, but I don’t expect 
to have to just yet, and so long as the trust and 
lubor situation remains as it is, I don’t believe 
that you and I and the kid can do much better 
than to follow my old rule: Mind your own busi- 
ness; own your own business; and run your own 
business.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





The Grass Grows All the While. 


De drouf hit pahched our crap at fust 
En de rain done drown hit now, 
’ But whe’r hit freshet or whe’r hit dust, 
De crabgrass gwine to grow, 
Grow, 
De crabgrass gwine to grow. 


De cawn jis’ want some scuse to quit, 
En cotton’s a regu’lar chile, 
But de sun kin scawch en de rain kin spit, 
But de crabgrass wear a smile, 
Smile, 
De crabgrass wear a smile. 
—Charlotte Observer. 





Torrens System Endorsed. 


The Progressive Farmer of Raleigh, which is 
entirely in character what its name says, is al- 
ways on the lookout for some real improvement 
that promises good for the State. It is now advo- 
cating what is known as the ‘Torrens System’ 
of registering land titles. This scheme strikes us 
as being of so much importance that we copy, in 
full what The Farmer says of it.—Monroe Jour- 
nal. 





President Land Title Plan is Too Expensive. 


The Progressive Farmer is advancing the Tor- 
rens System of land registration as one beneficial 
for adoption by this State, and urges upon the 
farmers and real estate owners generally that they 
pledge every candidate for the Legislature upon 
this important matter. 

It will put an end to the endless investigation 
and confusion of titles, and gives more elasticity 
to the transfer of property which has been the 
subject of litigation and dispute. 

From what we have read of the proposed sys- 
tem we believe it a good one, and would commend 
it to our readers and legislators as one that we 
should seek to obtain for our State. 

Under the present system it is too often the 
case that a research for title runs up a bill of 
cost equal to a large per cent of the real worth 
of the land. 

We favor any good law which will facilitate 
the transfer of titles and at the same time give a 
better method of guaranteeing the title to the 
zrantee. We invite your attention to the article 
on this subject by Hon. E. C. Massie to be found 
in another column.—Stanly Enterprise. 





Timely Suggestions. 


Typhoid fever is ‘‘caught’’ nine times in ten 
either from flies or drinking water. And the 
drinking water catches it not from the lower 
regions but from filthy premises—the germs of 
the diseases being swept in by rains. The fly, 
likewise, fetches the disease from not distant filth. 

Now this is not theory. It is a fact. It is not 
to be questioned. Being so, one can prevent fever. 
If you keep vour premises clean and wholesome— 
using lime freely—the flies and the floods will 





have no germs to carry. Moreover, a decent man 
will not put a well where filth will wash into it— 
or filth where it can be carried to his well. 

And if your neighbor should, report him to the 
authorities in the name of decency and the Lord. 
For a man has no more right to kill people by 
cultivating typhoid fever than one has to fill his 
garden with rattlesnakes. 

Malarial fever is put into the human system by 
mosquitoes—almost every case starts with a mos- 
Guito. This is fact, too,—not a theory which you 
way accept or doubt, as you choose. And being 
true, you have only to avoid the mosquito. You 
can, in many places, kill him before he leaves the 
water. A little common kerosene oil will do it. 
You can see to it that there are no unnecessary 
stagnant pools within 500 yards of your house. 
You can also get a mosquito net—to sleep under. 

If one can prevent disease and refuses to do so, 
he is responsible for the sickness and death that 
may result.—Biblical Recorder. 





In the Land of Big Bonanza Farms. 


“Yes, sir,’’ said the Dakota man, as a crowd of 
egriculturists seated themselves around a little 
table, ‘‘yes, sir; we do things on rather a sizable 
scale. I’ve seen a man start out in the spring and 
plow a furrow until fall. Then he turned around 
and harvested back. We have some big farms up 
there, gentlemen. A friend of mine owned one on 
which he had to give a mortgage, and the mort- 
gage was due on one end before he could get it 
recorded on the other. You see it was laid off in 
counties.”’ 

There was a murmur of astonishment, and the 
Dakota man continued. 

“I got a letter from a man who lives in 
my orchard just before I left home and it had 
been three weeks getting to the dwelling house, 
although it traveled day and night.” 

“Distances are pretty wide up there, ain’t 
they?” inquired one. 

‘“‘Reasonably, reasonably,’’ replied the Dakota 
man. ‘‘And the worst of it is, it breaks up fami- 
lies so. Two years ago [ saw a whole family 
prostrated with grief. Women yelling, children 
howling, and dogs barking. One of my men had 
his camp truck placed on seven four-mule teams 
and he was going around bidding everybody 
good-bye.”’ 

“Where was he going?’’ asked a Gravesend 
man, 

‘“‘He was going half-way across the farm to feed 
the pigs,’’ replied the Dakota man. 

“And did he ever get back to his family again?” 

“Tt isn’t time for him yet,’’ replied the Dakota 
inan.—Detroit Free Press. 





“Good Citizens’’!! 


“IT have noticed that some of our younger men 
are quick to apologize for mob law,” said an aged 
citizen the other day. We do not know anything 
about the crowd that will have to answer for the 
horrible, brutal and savage murder of John- 
son, the criminal, at Wadesboro, but we have 
seen it reported that the crowd was composed 
principally of young men. Does this indicate 
that the race is degenerating and that law and 
order will eventually be ignored? It is said 
that there were lots of empty whiskey bottles in 
evidence around the scene of the lynching and 
newspaper accounts written by correspondents 
from Wadesboro gave it as the opinion that some 
of the mob were drunk. The Messenger-Intelli- 
gencer was strong in its condemnation of mob 
law and referred to the lynching as a blot on the 
State that could not be removed. A week later 
the Messenger-Intelligencer softens down and 
speaks about how hard it is to ask for the con- 
viction of ‘‘good citizens,’’ etc. Where in the na- 
tion are we at anyway? Is human life so cheap 
that a man can shoot down his brother-in-law 
and deserve hanging, and then come before a 
court’s jury and succeed in getting a mistrial or- 
dered, and then a mob forms and commits a more 
trutal murder than the murderer they killed had 
committed-—defying the law and overpowering 
its officers under the cover of night in order to 
get hold of the victim of their wrath—and then 
to be called ‘‘good citizens!’’ Is human life safe 
under such conditions? 

Can a “good citizen’ kill a man and come 
clear? Then why in the name of reason can’t a 
‘had citizen’’ kill a man and come clear also? 
Certainly the law does not make such discrimina- 
tion. It is repugnant to the principles of justice 
and right to say or intimate that a “good citi- 
zen” has a right to kill a man, just because he 
has the reputation of being a good citizen. Fol- 
lowing that line of reason leads to anarchy, law- 
lessness and ruin.—Marshville Home. 
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ORGANIZING COTTON FARMERS. 





Mr. J. P. Allison, of Concord, Advocates the Formation of a $50,000,000 
Stock Company for the Purpose of Controlling the Price of Cotton. 


Mr. John P. Allison, of Concord, a 
member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Southern Cotton 
Association, and one of the best 
known farmers and merchants in the 
State, has written an open letter ‘“‘to 
the cotton planters and cotton deal- 
ers of the South,” which is exciting 
considerable comment and is re- 
printed here with: 


“To the Cotton Planters and Cotton 
Dealers of the South: 

“The low price of cotton and the 
depressed condition of our planters 
is the inspiration of this letter; the 
amelioration of the same its object. 

“By this continued depression we 
are brought to the necessity of tak- 
ing action for relief, and as ‘neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,’ it 
has developed the following plan. 

‘All agree that present and pros- 
pective prices of cotton are below the 
reasonable cost of production; the 
efforts to reduce acreage have not 
been successful to any appreciable 
degree. 

“Is there really an over-produc- 
tion, so as to cause low prices; or if 
the low price is due to other causes, 
the remedy would seem to lie in the 
organizing of planters and dealers 
into a joint stock company of suffi- 
cient strength to control the crop. 
Can this be done? 

“There are, in round numbers. 
about 1,000 counties growing cotton. 
Should these counties each raise an 
average of $50,000 the difference in 
the price of cotton for one crop will 
almost equal this. 


‘“T admit this seems to be a very 
large amount for planters to raise; 
but when we _ consider the large 
amounts being raised by industries of 
insignificant importance compared 
with the cotton crop, we ought to say 
we can raise this, and will. 

“There are railroad corporations 
running through the South with 
more capital. The sugar refineries, 
Standard Oil Company, American 
Tobacco Company and others I might 
mention have more capital than this 
would amount to. Now, all these, 
except the first mentioned, of course. 
are to control manufactured goods, 
‘which is more difficult to control than 
cotton, and their success is no longer 
in doubt. 


“If every planter would agree to 
put into the capital all of his surplus 
over five cents for middling cotton 
the amounts could be raised, the plan 
ter would have his stock paid, and 
yet get as much money for his crop 
as his last crop brought or his next 
is likely to bring without this organi- 
zation. 

“We will then be in a position to 
hold all surplus cotton at a fixed 
price, which must be’ uniform 
throughout the year and according to 
its nearness to market. 

‘Local banks would do the same 
business as heretofore and get better 
deposits from that source. 

“Neither would this antagonize the 
manufacturers’ interest. It will help 
to make their own prices more sta- 
ble. They will be _ satisfied when 
they are assured of our ability to 
maintain our position; they will be 
benefited by not having such heavy 
stocks to carry as now. That will be 
a considerable advantage to them. 
Then, again, the certainty of a supply 
when needed will be a source of re- 
lief. I think they ought to favor 
such an organization. 

“T advise a conservative course to- 
ward manufacturers. Our interests 
and theirs should not conflict. 

“Great objects cannot be accom- 


plished by narrow and selfish means. 
We should throw. aside all prejudice 
and look to legitimate protection of 
our own interests, at the same time 
recognizing the rights of others. 

“Our success then would be as- 
sured, and country homes and schools 
pictured in fiction be nearer a reality, 
and petty jealousies dispersed. 

“It is easier to see trouble than 
remedy it, we all know. Laws are 
often passed as a remedy, but that 
means politics, and almost always 
proves fallacious. 

“Upon investigating the history of 
recent years along this line, it will 
be seen that it costs more to pro- 
tect an industry through politics than 
through business methods. 

“In reading the reports of wit- 
nesses before the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Congress, I notice they agree 
that cotton planters are tn a deplora- 
ble condition, while industries con- 
trolled by capital are prospering. The 
tendency of the times is to capitalize 
each industry for its own protection. 
Why should not planters organize 
also? 

“To do this a meeting is neces- 
sary. I would suggest that a meeting 
be held at Asheville, N. C., which be- 
ing a summer resort, cheap rate tick- 
ts are always on sale all over the 
South to that point; or if Atlanta, 
Ga., is considered more central, that 
would suit, and cheap tickets could 
be procured to that place as well. 

‘‘Persons representing communities 
of planters or cotton dealers, with 
certificates showing they are sent by 
these communities, will be entitled 
to representation in the organization, 
after which it will be controlled as 
all other corporations. 

“The expenses of the representa- 
tives could be paid by their constitu- 
ents, and would be light on each. 

‘Very respectfully, 
“JOHN P. ALLISON. 

“Concord, N. C., June 15, 1906.”’ 





To Probe the Tobacco Trust. 


The Washington correspondent of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal sends 
his paper a story to the effect that 
Commissioner of Corporations Gar- 
field is making an investigation of 
the tobacco trust and “‘in some quar- 
ters it is claimed that its result will 
be little less sensational than that of 
the Standard Oil Company.” Mr. 
Garfield is not expected to make his 
report before Congress adjourns, but 
will probably transmit it to the Presi- 
dent during the summer. Repre- 
sentative Stanley, of Kentucky, has 
devoted much of his time recently to 
a personal investigation of the, al- 
leged trust, and he declares that he 
has information which will result in 
the Government’s beginning prosécu- 
tions against the monster combina- 
tion headed by Jas. B. Duke. Speak- 
ing of the operations of the tobacco 
combination, Representative Stanley 
is quoted as saying that in many in- 
stances the representatives of the 
trust have sent for independent man- 
facturers and have demanded that 
they turn over to the American To- 
bacco Company 51 per cent of the 
stock of their companies. When they 
refused, they have been threatened 
with destruction, and in more than 
one instance the threats have been 
made good. Continuing, the Repre- 
sentative said: 

“The trust, it will be shown, con- 
trols the output of licorice paste, an 
essential ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco. I have copies of 
contracts independent dealers .have 
been forced to sign in which they 
agree to take but certain quantities 
of this material and at certain times. 











In the past five years the trust has 
increased the price of this paste 500 
per cent. Employes of independent 
firms have been tampered with, and 


‘the investigatios will disclose a shock- 


ing state of affairs. Duke has made 
good his boast that he would do for 
tobacco what Rockefeller has for 
Standard Oil. The American Tobacco 
Company is the sole buyer of leaf to- 
bacco, except the Regie contract sales. 
It controls the cigarette, snuff, smok- 


‘ing and plug sales and 85 per cent 


of the entire business amounting to 
half a billion dollars a year. The 
trust has driven into bankruptcy 3.- 
000,000 people dependent upon rais- 
ing tobacco and an additional 1,000,- 
000 of dealers. : 


‘As long as the trust continues to} 


oppose the bill taking the tax of six 
cents off leaf tobacco,’’ concluded Mr. 
Stanley, “I intend to devote my time 
and energy to exposing its methods, 
and J expect to bring its officials to 
justice and some to the penitentiary.” 
Many people in North Carolina will 
be especially interested in this move- 
ment against the American Tobacco 
Company, which has done so much to 
make tobacco-growing of little profit 
—hbarely enough being paid in many 
cases to induce farmers to continue 
to raise it. There is no doubt that 
the tobacco interests of the country 
are in the main controlled by one 
‘gigantic concern, and its operations 
will probably be found as arbitrary 
as the Standard Oil or any other 
monopoly.——Charlotte Observer. 





Analyses of Patent Medicines. 


State dairy and food department 
inspectors in St. Paul, Minn., are 
procuring samples of all patent medi- 
cines and will make careful analyses 
of all such preparations on the mar- 
ket. 1 
The analysis will be published in 
a weekly bulletin to be issued by th. 
‘department, which will be widely cir- 
culated. If the medicines contain 
opiates or alcohol or other deleterious 
substances, the fact will be published. 
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will reduce inflamed, gwollen Joints: 
Bruises, Soft Bunches, Cure Boils, 
Fistula, or any unhealthy sore quick. 
ly; pleasant to use; does not 
blister under bandage or remove 
the hair, and you can work the 
horse. $2.00 er bottle, express 
prepaid. Book 7-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
. $1.00 per bottle. Cures Varicose 
=e Veins, Varicocele MHydrocelc, 
Strains, Bruises, stops Pain and Inflammation. 


Ww. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 












119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass. 








Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
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SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO.. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus to Policy-holders Jan. rst, 1906, $290,742.00, more 
THAN DOUBLE that of any other North Carolina Life Insurance 


Company. 


A Life Insurance Company pledged to North Carolina’s Develop- 
ment. Net Premiums re-invested in locality from which received. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
A. M. ScALEs, Gen. Counsel. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CONCORD, N. C., APRIL 12, 1905. 


DEAR f&1Rs:—After looking into your plans and seeing the care and conservatism 
which you had exercised in embarking in this business and having some knowledge of 
your success in other departments, [ was convinced you would be successful in your life 
insurance undertakings, and became a policy holder in the company. although I had re- 
fused for years to consider any life insuravce proposition from other companies. I am 
very much pleased with the policy I hold in tne Southern Life & Tru-t (\ompany and be- 
lieve that a safe, sound, conservative home life insurance company like yours can per- 
haps accomplish more than any other single agency in conserving and building up the 
wealth of the State, and I believe that the security afforded your policy holders by your 
surplus resources and by the deposit of your legal reserve with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of North Carolina entitles your company to the loyal patronage of the 


people of North Carolina. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. W. CANNON. 
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‘TO CONTROL COTTON PRICES AS TOBACCO TRUST 


' CONTROLS TOBACCO PRICES. 
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Is There Danger of a Combination of Cotton Spinners Such as There 
Has Been of Tobacco Manufacturers?—A Problem Farmers Need 


to Study. 


The Southern Cotton Association | work of a trust, as the Reporter in- 


will find “food for thought” in the 
editorial headed ‘‘Advantages of a 
Cotton Trust,’’ printed in the Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter, Bos- 
ton, June 14th, which we elsewhere 
reproduce. The editorial is a ‘‘feel- 
er’’ and the nub of it is that a com- 
bination, or “‘trust,’’ including all the 
American cotton mills might with ad- 
vantage be formed in order to insure 
stability of prices for raw cotton. The 
endeavor is adroitly made, of course, 
to lure the growers of cotton into the 
belief that a spinners’ trust would 
eliminate the evil of cotton specula- 
tion, but the proposition is inherently 
so menacing, from the grower’s point 
of view, that no amount of cunning 
argument is likely to be interpreted 
by the latter in any other way than 
as a notice to beware. 

Oniy the veriest ninny can enter- 
tain for a moment the idea of a com- 
bination of Southern farmers in the 
sense of constituting a trust. These 
farmers number far into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and they are 
landlords, renters and workers on 
shares. In other words, there is the 
widest diversity in their positions as 
sellers. For example, landlords in 
this city and in other towns control 
the sale of a large number of bales 
of cotton and they as a rule have no 
active connection with or obligation 
to the Growers’ Associations. Hence, 
the claim is absurd on its face that 
the Southern Cotton Association is 
other than an _ advisory board—a 
board which may and does try to di- 
rect the production and movement 
of the cotton crop, but which has no 
more power to control it than has a 
pickaninny plow-hand to control the 
movement of a bridleless young mule 
in a new ground corn-field. <A ‘“‘cot- 
ton trust” to include the grower is 
the plantasy of a dreamer or the 
scheme of a knave. 

A cotton mill ‘‘trust,’’ on the other 
hand, is a possibility. Men have won- 
dered why it has not been organized 
heretofore—-why the spinning indus- 
try has escaped the onrushing torrent 
of industrial centralization which in 
recent years has swept over the 
American field and reduced _ the 
American consumer to mendicancy— 
not pauperism, but mendicancy never- 
theless. Once the American spinners 
are linked in close commercial chains 
a confidential and wholly sympathetic 
understanding with the spinning com- 
multities of England and Continental 
Europe is an obvious and easy step. 

With the world’s spinners in an 
organized body promising to main- 
tain the price of cotton at a fair 
level, say ten cents per pound, would 
the Southern growers consent to be 
placed at their mercy? Would they 
rely on the _ pledge of a spinning 
trust to take parental care of their 
interests? Do they desire to become 
in effect the hired men of the spin- 
ners? Not if we know them. 

But if the spinners should under- 
take to form this trust, how can the 
growers help themselves? Nothing 
is plainer than that since the grow- 
ers have entered the markets within 
the last few years—they were not in 
the markets before and asserted their 
right to a voice in fixing prices—the 
Northern spinners have become 
alarmed. Northern publications, that 
until lately were apparently ignorant 
that cotton is raised by men and not 
monkeys, now teem’ with articles 
about the planters. 

The article of the Reporter bears 
internal evidence of ingenious inspi- 
ration. There is already the ground- 


timates. ‘‘Big commission houses” 
have their nippers on long chains of 
mills North and South. They yearn 
for more mills. We have had the 
spectacle in the past few months of 
one house deliberately acquiring the 
coutrol of two great mills in the 
South and the acquisition instantly 
following by the exploitation of the 
mills for the private interests of the 
house at the expense of the stock- 
holders. 

The getting together of the ma- 
chinery men, the commission houses, 
the mill owners of the North and 
those who have holdings in the South 
seems easy at this distance if they 
earnestly wish it—though it should 
be said that the machinery sellers 
have in the past been the best friends 
of independent mill construction in 
the South and elsewhere. 

We do not imagine that the dan- 
ger of a spinners’ trust is imminent, 
but it is worth the attention of the 
Southern growers and of Southern 
people. The foreign ownership or 
control of Southern mills generally 
would be calamitous. It would be 
a long step towards our commercial 
prostration, and especially that of the 
cotton producer. To form a mill 
trust would require years, and the 
advances towards it would be secret 
and insidious. The capitalists plan- 
ning a campaign from Worth Street 
would seek to become dominant in 
the stockholders’ meetings of a num- 
ber of the larger mills and from that 
the direction of the industry would 
be practically accomplished. 

It behooves every community in the 
South to watch the ownership of its 
mills. The public should know the 
mill’s connections and alliances. Leg- 


islation should be the last resort, but]. 


there should always be information. 
The Stanard Oil Trust was forged in 
the furnace of secret rebates while 
the people slept; in truth, publicity, 
unrestrained publicity, is needed in 
South Carolina and legislation to that 
end is even now advisable. Upon 
general principles, a corporation, an 
“artificial person,’’ should not be cre 
ated by charter except upon condition 
that it have no secrets from the peo- 
ple, its creators; for the people have 
special interests in all concerns to 
which they have granted special priv- 
ileges, whether they be stockholders 
in them or not. 

Finally, the claim of the Reporter 
that the New England mills are not 
making profits is the most significant 
of its expressions. If they are not 
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that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 








making a “legitimate profit” now 
they certainly have not been making 
it for a long time. Granting that 
this is true, then the time has come 
that the New England spinning indus- 
try must fight for its life and if it 
can save itself by gaining the mas- 
tery of its Southern rival and restrict- 
ing competition by this means it will 
gio it regardless of cost or scruple.— 
News and-Courier, Charleston, S. C. 





Southern Experiment Stations. 


Georgia Experiment Station, Expe- 
ment, Ga., Col. R. J. Redding, Di- 
rector. 

Florida Experiment Station, Lake 
City, Fla., Prof. P. H. Randolph, Di- 
rector. 

Alabama Experiment Station, Au- 
burn, Ala., Prof. J. F. Dugger, Di- 
rector. 

Mississippi Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College, Miss., Prof. W. 
L. Hutchinson, Director. 

Louisiana Experiment Station, Ba- 


7} 












ton Rouge, La., Prof. W. R. Dodson, 
Director. 

Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas, Prof. John A. Craig, 
Deah and Director. 

Arkansas Experiment Station, Fay- 
etteville, Ark., Prof. W. G. Vincken- 
heller, Director. 

Tennessee Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Prof. Harcourt A. 
Morgan, Director. 

Virginia Experiment Station, 
Blackburg, Va., Prof. A. M. Soule, 
Director. 

North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., Dr. B. W. Kil- 
gore, Director. 

South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College, S. C., Prof. J. 
N. Harper, Director. 





His mercy is so great that it for- 
gives great sin to great sinners, af- 
ter great lengihs of time, and then 
gives great favors and privileges, and 
raises us up to great enjoyments in 
the great heaven of the great God.— 
Spurgeon. 








Rifles For All cade of Hunting. 


Winchester rifles are not the choice of asy one special class, but of all 

intelligent sportsmen who go to the woods, the plains, or the mountains 

in quest of game. They are designed to handle all calibers and types of 

cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shooting, and can always 

be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 

Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address ona postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


WINGHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





‘JUST SEND ME. ONE- DOLLAR 


ena I will ship O. O. D. to 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel 


railroad station in the 
ge. Anyone can say 


they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 


you examine this 
way, pay Agent $14. 


e, if you are satisfied in every 
gers freight, and you become 


the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34 ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


He, 62 WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNUT STREET 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 

remarkable for its hea 

and its lasting powers. 
Jefferson, Ga., says : 
I used your Wooprurr Hay Press and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
If there is no agent in your town write us. 
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our own Factory, here at home. 


4 MONEY Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 
fi Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. rere Oreo i ges ee Rs oe ee ones 
ATLANTA, GA. PM i idovices 


pun 


to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order iii 
additional Freight ? 
WE Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga., and sell dis 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 
S VE You the $5.OO freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit. 
““ A youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. 
YOU Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No. 21 


Also, save 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Revicew—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. : 


Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian re- 
former, in an interview expresses dis 
gust and irritation with the Douma. 


All the North Carolina Democratic 
Congressmen are renominated except 
Mr. Gudger, defeated by W. T. Craw- 
ford. 


“Emotional insanity’ will be the 
@efence for Harry Thaw, who last 
week shot and killed Stanford White 
in New York city. 


President Roosevelt has been ask- 
ed to preside at the proposed recep- 
tion to William Jennings Bryan on 
his return from abroad, but declined, 
of course. 


William J. Bryan was the central 
figure at the Independence Day din- 
ner of the American Society at the 
Hotel Cecil, in London, and made a 
notable speech. 


Investigation has shown that the 
massacre at Bialystok was deliber- 
ately planned by the Russian ruling 
class and that the population had no 
sympathy with it. 


Thomas Taggart, Democratic Na- 
tional chairman, states that the al- 
leged gambling at French Lick 
Spring, Ind., was on property leased 
to another property. 


Democrats and independent Re- 
publicans have fused on a State tick- 
et in Vermont and P. W. Clement, 
independent Republican, is the fus- 
ion nominee for Governor. 


Rev. John W. Jenkins, superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina Metho- 
dist Orphanage, at Raleigh, died 
Wednesday from the effects of two 
strokes of paralysis sustained Mon- 
day. 


The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion has just made an order pre- 
scribing the rates and charges for 
telegrams between points in Virginia 
and has served same gn the Western 
Union and Postal Companies. Ma- 
terial reductions are made in charges 
between all points. 


At the Guilford Battle-ground on 
the 4th of July, monuments to Gen- 
eral Nash and General Davidson 
were unveiled in the presence of a 
large crowd. Hon. A. M. Waddell, 
of Wilmington, made an address on 
“The Life of General Nash,’ and 
Major A. W. Graham spoke on ‘“‘The 
Life of General Davidson.”’ 


Because of the failure of the Sen- 
ate to conform the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, President Roosevelt has 
named a new commission consisting 
of Theodore P. Shonts, chairman; 
John F. Stevens, Gov. Charles E. 
Magoon, Brigadier General Peter C. 
Hains, retired, Mordecai Endicott, 
civil engineer, U. S. N., and Benja- 
min M. Harrod. 


* * * 
Old Southern Senators Giving Way 
to New Men. 


That the public mind is ‘‘as fickle 
as a school girl,’ is shown by the 
spasmodic and sweeping changes that 
are made there and then in the per- 
sonnel of the men who represent the 
people in high places. There is a 
striking illustration of this point in 
the South at this time. 

Four United States Senators from 
Southern States have come up for 
renomination during the past twelve 
months, and three have been defeat- 
ed. The nominations took place in 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, and Senator Thomas §S 
Martin, of this State, was the only 
incumbent who escaped defeat. 

Joe Blackburn, a picturesque figure 
in public life, and the idol of the 
Kentucky masses went down before 


— 





Governor Beckham’s powerful organ- 
ization in the “Blue Grass State,” 
and Judge Thoinas H. Paynter, a 
former Congressman, and member of 
the State Supreme Court, ‘was select- 
ed to succeed him. A man of equal 
force at Washington, and of great 
force and strength at home, who 
“lost out,’’ is Senator James H. Ber- 
ry, of Arkansas, who was ‘“un- 
horsed’’ after more than twenty years 
in the public service, by Gov. Jeff. 
Davis, of that State. 


And now it is, that Edward W. 
Carmack, one of the most powerful 
men Tennessee has’ produced _ for 
many years, has ‘‘fallen outside the 
breastworks,” after a brilliant and 
picturesque stump - canvass’ with 
former Governor Robert S. Tyalor, 
who is readily one of the most capti- 
vating and popular platform lectur- 
ers in this country. 

Arkansas, Virginia and Tennessee 
held primary elections. « Kentucky 
did not, but nominated candidates 
for the Legislature in the old way, 
the members in turn choosing the 
Senator. Virginia and Tennessee 
held primaries for the first time. In 
Arkansas the system has prevailed 
for a number of years.—Richmond 
Times. 

* * & 
Cotton Condition is Now 83.3. 


Washington, July 3.—The crop re- 
porting board of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Department of Agriculture, 
finds from the reports of the corres- 
pondents and agents of the bureau 
that the average condition of cotton 
on June 25th was 83.3 per cent, as 
compared with 84.6 on May 25, 
1905; 88.0 at the corresponding date 
in 1904 and a ten year average of 
84.1. 

The following table shows the con- 
ditions on June 25th of this year 


with the respective ten year aver- 
ages: 
June 25, Ten year 
1906. Average 
io.) 88 86 
North Carolina .. 0 87 
South Carolina ... 77 &5 
| rs 82 8&3 
Perera 77 86 
MIOREMAR 2.2.62 c es 8&4 S84 
Mississippi ...... 88 $4 
Po) 87 96 
BN oie Kip aa Aa 82 83 
ae 86 86 
Tennessee ....... 84 88 
Missouri .....<6.. 91 87 
Oklahoma ....... 90 85 
Indian Territory... 84 87 
United States 83.3 84.1 
* * * 


The Republican Fight in Tennessee. 


The Tennessee Republicans have 
paiched up their factional fight over 
the gubernatorial nomination, Asbury 
Wright withdrawing and leaving a 
clear field to Hon. H. Clay Evans, 
who will be nominated. The Nash- 
ville American thinks ‘‘there may be 
lukewarmness on the part of some 
Republicans, but the party as a 
whole will get together and support 
the nominee.’’ In this our contempo- 
rary shows that it knows the South- 
ern Republican pretty well. The 
American goes on to say that ‘‘Mr. 
Evans-is a strong campaigner, and 
his Democratic adversary will find 
him a worthy foeman on the stump. 
The public will demand a joint dis- 
cussion, and neither can afford to de- 
cline. Much will depend on the joint 
canvass. It seems, therefore, that 
the Democrats are not entirely c>r- 
tain of the result. This would be 
somewhat surprising but for. the vig- 
orous factional fights which have 
been going on among them for some 
time.—Charlotte Observer. 





Hours of Factory Labor Reduced. 


It is a matter of note that the 
mill men of South Carolina have vol- 
untarily reduced the hours of labor. 
On July 1, 1906, sixty-four hours per 
week; on July 1, 1908, sixty-two 
hours per week, and on July 1, 1910, 
sixty hours per week. The only fault 
we see with it is that the ten-hour 
day cannot be installed at once. 
Pale-faced children, uncouth and un- 
educated, are the natural products 
of long and close confinement, and 
a day of more than ten hours at 
such work is but hastening an in- 
evitable end. But the mill men of 
South Carolina are to be commend- 
ed, and they have started a move- 
ment which should become general 
throughout all mills.—Albermarle 
Enterprise. 

ss kK 


To Elect Governors 


Oregon held its election on June 
4th, Arkansas votes on September 
1st, Vermont September 4th, Maine 
September 10th, Georgia October 
3rd, Kentucky November 5th, and all 
the rest November 6th. The States 
marked R. or D. denotes the politics 
of the retiring Gubernatorial official: 
Alabama, D.; Arkansas, D.; Califor- 
nia, D.; Colorado, R.; Connecticut, 
R.; Georgia, D.: Idaho, R.; Iowa. R.; 
Kansas, R.; Kentucky, D.; Maine, 
R.; Massachusetts, R.; Michigan, 
R.; Minnesota, D.; Nebraska, R.; 
Nevada, D.; New Hampshire, R.: 
New York, R.; North Dakota, R.; 
Oregon, D.; Pennsylvania, R.; Rhode 
Island, R.; South Carolina, D.; South 
Dakota, R.; Tennessee, D.; Texas, D.; 
Vermont, R.; Wisconsin, R.; Wyom- 
ing, R. 





Wanted in Wyoming. 


At the International Sunday 
School Convention, at Louisville. 
Ky., in answer to the roll-call of 
States, reports were verbally given 
by the various State chairmen. When 
the Lone Star State was called, a 
brawny specimen of Southern man- 
hood stepped out into the aisle and 
with strident voice, exclaimed: ‘“‘We 
represent the great State of Texas. 
The first white woman born in Texas 
is still living—-she now has a popula- 
tion of over three millions.” 

There was a plausé of bewilder- 
ment for a moment, and then a voice 
from the galleries rang out clear and 


distinct: 

“Send that woman out to Wyom- 
ing—we need her!’’——‘‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree,’’ in Every- 
body’s Magazine. 

Hurrah for Parker and his alfalfa, 
and also for Hobbs and his State 
stock boom. I think the next Legis: 
lature should make a general stock 
law, and stop the little local elections 
and big rows. And if you will par- 
don me a little further, I would com- 
pliment his dog ideas. We want 
more sheep and fewer dogs. We are 
proud of your paper, with the whole 
corps of writers—not leaving out 
“Uncle Jo’ and Brother Butler.—A. 
M. Hatchett, Cherokee Co., N. C. 








My paper comes regularly since 
the free delivery started. It is a 
grand thing for the people. Crops 
are looking fine: wheat and oats 
good. The farmers are all in good 
heart, working with all their might. 
I want to get to sowing my peas. 
Every farmer ought to be sure to sow 
and plant all the peas they can, as 
they are so easily raised, and a great 
land improver.—A. Morrison, Mont- 
gomery Co. N. C. 





—— 


Best Thing in Europe 


Read what C. H. McConnell. Mgr. Economi- 
cal Drug Co, of Chicago says: ‘I am finish- 
ing a tour of Europe; the best thing I’ve had 
over here is a box of Tetterine [ brought 
here from home.” Cures Ringworm, Eczema, 
Dandruff, and allitching cutaneous diseases, 
Get from your druggist or send 60c for a box 
to J T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr. Savannah, Ga. 











Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all Sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 
which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
50 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 


slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 
Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 








Breeder's Directory. 
IMPROVE YOUR SWINE HERD. 


Place’your order with me for anQO, I. C, PIG, 
Sow $8.00. Boar 87.00. Pedigree furnished ; 
delivery August Ist. W. H. REES, 

Sunset Farm, Greensboro, N. C. 








PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catslogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn, 








Sunny Home Farm 
NS SE 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. lL. FRENCH, PROop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and S‘ation, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 











BULLS IN USE: 





Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
; months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 


: 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 


25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS, Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. ©. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


; ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXX.—kEstates in Severalty, Joint Tenancy and Common. 





No 30 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’ prepared especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer | 


we discussed estates for years, es- 
tates at will, and estates for suffer- 
ance; and then estates in possession 
and estates in expectancy. As an- 
other phase of this question let us 
now consider: 


Estates in Severalty, Joint Tenancy 
and Common. 


Estates in land of any quantity or 
length of duration, and whether they 
be in possession or expectancy, may 
be held in severalty or in common, 
or in joint tenancy. 

(1) Lands are held in severalty 
when a man holds them in his own 
right only, without any other person 
being joined or interested with him. 

(2) Tenants in common are such 
as held lands by unity of possession, 
but by several and distinct titles. 
They all occupy promiscuously, and 
no one of them knows his own. Each 
tenant, or owner of a share, has the 
right to have, or to enforce through 
the courts, an allotment of his 
share in severalty, and in the latte 
event the commissioners who make 
the partition can charge the more 
valuable shares in favor of shares oI 
less value (where the land cannot be 
equally divided) to make the shares 
equal in value. 

One tenant in common of several 
can rent out the land for the benefit 
of all, of course; or bring an action 
at law to recover the land from one 
unlawfully in possession, but the 
recovery of possession will be for the 
benefit of all the tenants in commou. 

Although, before partition, neither 
tenant in common can tell which is 
his share of the land, yet, if one of 
them builds upon and improves a 
certain part of the land held in com- 
mon he will be entitled to have his 
share of the land allotted to him on 
the part which he has built upon. 
The value of the improvements will 
not be considered in making the par- 
tition. 


The Law as to Joint Tenancy. 


(3) An estate in joint tenancy is 
where lands are conveyed in the 
same deed to two or more persons. 
In joint tenancy there is a unity of 
interest, unity of title, unity of time 
and unity of possession, and under 
the old English law, upon the death 
of one of the tenants, the other joint 
tenants took his share by survivor- 
ship. But by our statute the doc- 
trines of survivorship in joint ten- 
ancy has’ been abolished, and so, 
practically, there is little difference 
between a tenancy in common and 
one in joint tenancy. 

But notwithstanding survivorship 
in joint tenancies has been abolished 
with us, yet, if land be conveyed to 
a husband and his wife, that doc- 
trine is still in force in that case. 
The reason for that is said to be that 
husband and wife are one person in 
law, and they cannot take the es- 
tate by halves. They are neither 
joint-tenants nor tenants in common. 
The consequences is, that the sur- 
vivors, in case of the death of one, 
takes the whole estate, and _ that 
neither one can dispose of any part 
without the assent of the other. 
Neither can any part of land con- 
veyed to husband and wife be sold 
for the debts of either, under execu- 
tion by the sheriff. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





It’s not the man-with keen eyes for 
faults who will fix this world; it’s 
the one with large faith in folks. 


i 
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Institutes in South Caro- 
lina. 


Farmers’ 


Let everybody attend at the fol- 
lowing times and places: 
Carlisle, July 11th. 
Union, July 12th. 
Jonesville, July 13th. 
West Springs, July 13th. 
Pacolet, July 14th. 
Spartanburg, July 16th. 
Gaffney, July 17th. 
Blacksburg, July 18th. 
Sharon, July 19th. 
Yorkville, July 20th. 
Rock Hill, July 21st. 
Fort Mill July 23rd. 
Pleasant Valley, July 23rd. 
Lancaster July 24th. 
Antioch School House, July 24th. 
Elgin, July 25th. 
Kershaw, July 26th. 
Camden, July 28th. 
Bethune, July 27th. 
Winnsboro, July 30th. 
Blackstock, July 31st. 
Chester August Ist. 
Prospect Church, August 1st. 
Inman, August 2nd. 
Oakland, August 38rd. 
Greer, August 3rd. 
Pickens, August 4th. 
Westminster, August 6th. 
Oakway, August 6th. 





ENGINES. 


For fifteen years we built engines 
of the valve type for general pur- 
poses, such as the driving of saw- 
mills, cotton ginneries, planing mills, 
They were of simipie de- 
sign, easily managed by inexpgri- 
enced men, and durable. This engine 
is known on the market as the ‘Lid 
dell-Tompkins, 


grist mills. 


Then we began to make high speed 
automatic engines for electric light- 
ing and other purposes requiring the 
best economy and perfect regulation 
of speed. This engine is ‘known on 
the market as the Liddell High Speed 
Automatic. 

It then appeared, as manufacturing 
plants such as stationary saw-mills, 
planing mills, other wood-working 
plants, roller mills, large cotton gin- 
neries and the like, began to multi- 
ply, that there was a demand for a 
heavy engine, and we supplied it with 
the Liddell-Chambers Engine, con- 
structed on the lines of the Automa- 
tic engine, but without the automatic 
feature, and, therefore, less expen- 
sive. 

With these three kinds we are able 
to supply all demands, except for 
large machines of the Corliss type, 
or the small 
Wheels, and we have never suffered 


portable engine on 


for lack of business in the engine line. 
or any other line since the bad times 
of 1893. Write to us. That is the 
way to find out what we have, and the 


price. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Also. manufacturers of complete 
up-to-date ginnng plants, saw-mills, 
pulleys, shafting, cotton and other 


presses, etc. 





You will never get to heaven, any 
of you, by playing at religion.—Spur- 
geon. 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


ie AT ee neers 


Occoneechee. 
Piao 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 











Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 
the 





from all popular 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks and 





Bronze Turkeys and 


White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 











me ADDRESS === 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C¢. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


*Some choice pigs and gilts now ready for 
shipment. No better bred herd in the South. 
Stock guaranteed—rare opportunity to sé 
fine stock at reasonable prices. Write W. M. 
JONES, Crofton. Va. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to * 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EKARM, 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
- Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - ~ ~ North Carolina. 





Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN, 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


‘LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - North Carolina. 











HOGS! 


Do you raise 
either of the 
opular strains 
=< oland- Chinas 
an oe OF Duroc-Jer- 
F eee — Seys? If youdo 
——————— Or do not, get 
“busy” and write us at once for Spring Pigs. 
Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Short- 
horn Cattle. Attend our Annual Sale in the 
fall. CONGER Bros, R, F. D. No. 1, Fayette 


ville, Tenn. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FORA 


PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of ee stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
: Oornelia, Ga. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 





Why Depend on Packing- 
house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


























FORSAL 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


©. PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 





Home of the Champions 





‘ #3 ne 
Stunner and Pertect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland Uhina herd. Tnirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I, Games, 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 











When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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A PEA WUT BOS BOT HHH 
Special Bargains 
HIGH-GRADE SQUARE PIANOS. 





If you have the room, it is far 
preferable to buy a good square 
piano rather than a cheap upright. 
Our square pianos have been thor- 
oughly overhauled by skilled work- 
men, and if it was not for the fact 
that they are entirely out of style, 
not one would bring less than 
$400.00 to $700.00. 


a pre Re $175.00 


Steinway & Sons------ 175.00 
Hazleton Bros. -_-__--- 125.00 
Kranich & Bach -..... 115.00 
James & Holstrom.__. 105.00 
Waters & Sons..--.-.-- 100.00 
Ms oie oi nacan 95 .00 
Bacon & Raven._.._.. .0O 
New England.....--.- -. 85.00 
EE diniinécnacane 75.00 


Olas. M. Stiéii, 


Southern Warerooms, 


€ 
5 W. Trade St., : 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WiLMoTH, MGR. 





Mention this paper when you write. : 
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Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps the rest off cows in 
pasture longer than any imitation. Absolutely harmless to 
man or beast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills Ilee and mites. If dealer offers sub- 
stitute, send us @ 1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayerand enough 
SHOO-FLY to protect 200cows. $1 returned if cows not 
pees Name express office. Free booklet. 

hoo-F ly Mfg. Co.,1026F airmount Ave., Philadelphia 


-~--- 


knows from experience SHOO-F LY is O. K, 





Young Lady: Learn 
Stenography & BookKeeping. 
There’s a place in the commercial 


world for you with a good salary 
and steady advancement if you are 
really anxious to succeed and do 
your best. 

Lady graduates of this college oc- 
cupy positions of trust with the 
largest mercantile houses. Will be 
glad to have you write for a cata- 
logue. Either place. 


» MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HovstTon, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, Va. 
CoLumBus, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. O. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 




















We Pay the Freight. 








Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies ? 


You Gan Find Buyers 
Among our 50,000 readera—the most 
rosperous and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer, 


Write for Rates To-day. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST | 


THE COTTON ASSOCIATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. McD. Watkins Calls on State 
Delegates to Raise $100 Each to 
Pay Expenses of the Organization. 


Messrs. Editors: With your per- 
missicn, I desire to call the attention 
of the delegates who attended the 
Cotton Association at Raleigh, Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1906, to a few facts and con- 
ditions. 

As a delegate from my county, I 
entered heartily into the work of the 
last Convention—-in fact, I have at- 
tended every State meeting held in 
Raleigh in the interest of the South- 
At each 


ern Cotton Association. 
meeting I have’ served on various 
committees, and I feel that I can 


write plainly to my fellow delegates. 

Are the delegates living in good 
faith with their actions at the 1905- 
1906 State meetings? I think not. 

At the 1905 Convention we elected 
Mr. Cuningham President and Mr. 
Parker Secretary, and voted certain 
salaries to them. Did we pay these 
men for their services for the year 
1905? 

At the meeting January 3rd we 
elected seven men to serve the Asso- 
ciation in an official way, and we 
voted salaries for the seven. Whar 
effort has been made in the various 
counties to pay the salaries we 
named for the seven men? 

We instructed the*State Executive 
Committee to pay the expenses in- 
curred by the 1905 President of the 
Association and also complete the 
payment for the Secretary’s salary 
for 1905. ‘ 

I am glad that these back salaries 
have been paid. The Executive Com- 
mittee paid Mr. Cunningham $309 
and Mr. Parker $250, balance on 
1905 salary, out of the available 
funds of 1906; also paid to the cen- 
tral office at Atlanta $200. oa 
.-Biut-whére did the money come 
from to. do this? So far as I am in- 
formed, the money provided was 
raised chiefly through the efforts o1 
President Moore and Chairman H. 
C. Dockery, and to these gentlemen 
is due the present splendid organi- 
zation we now have in North Caro- 
lina. 

The only delegates who have aid- 
ed in raising money are those of 
Mecklenburg County. 

President Moore and Chairman 
Dockery have paid all the expenses 
of organizing, postage, printing, of- 
fice equipment, office help, etc., from 
the funds they raised, and this fund 
is exhausted. I am informed that 
President Moore and Secretary Park- 
er have not been paid for their ser- 
vices up to this time; nor has any 
member of the Executive Committee 
received so much as traveling ex- 
penses. 

There were over 200 delegates at 
Raleigh. Now, if each one of these 
will take it upon themselves to raise 
$100 during July, our Executive 
Committee will be in position to con- 
tinue the splendid work they have so 
far accomplished. They will be able 
to pay for the services’ of President 
Moore and Secretary Parker, and 
other expenses. 

McD. WATKINS, 
One of the Delegates. 





JAPANESE TOBACCO 


Now Manufactured and Sold Exclu- 
sively by a Wise and Far-Seeing 
Government. 


Attention is called in the July 
Everybody’s, by Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, in an interesting instalment of 
“Soldiers of the Common Good,” to 
the recently established Japanese to- 
bacco monopoly. He says: 

“These matters and the Japanese 
purposes become clearer if we take 
concrete illustrations manufactured 





tobacco and cigarettes, for instance. 
¢ 


Once we enjoyed an abundant trade 
with Japan in these things, for we 
had taught her to want them, and 
then joyously we supplied her want 
at high prices.» Thus in the end 
Japan served copiously to sweil the 
hard earned treasures of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Trust, for the Japanese 
were industrious consumers and the 
trust could charge what it pleased, 
having the trade by the throat. 
But when the trust had established 
branch houses and works and invest- 
ed in them $12,000,000, the Japanese 
Government concluded that it might 
as well have the goodly profits as let 
the trust have them, so it went into 
the tobacco business on its own ac- 
count. It bought factories and stores 
and passed a law establishing itself 
in a practical monopoly of the tobac- 
co trade, for no makers of cigarettes, 
cigars or tobacco were allowed to sell 
their products until they had been 
offered to, and declined by, an agent 
of the government—a necessary pro- 
vision, because in Japan cigarette- 
making is largely a domiciliary trade. 
Still there might have been left to 
the American trust a chance to com- 
pete in quality of product or in some 
special lines if it had not been for 
one thing. The government put an 
import duty of 250 per cent on cig- 
arettes and tobacco. Thereupon the 
American cigarettes vanished faster 
than their own smoke, and the de- 
feated American Tobacco Trust was 
glad to sell to the government (for 
what it could get) its business and 
branch houses. 

“Now in Japanese shops you will 
see on shelves formerly loaded with 
American product nothing but the 
cigarettes and tobacco of the Japan- 
ese Government.”’ 





Carelessness in Handling and Keep- 
ing Cotton. 


~- Seven bales of cotton received at 
the cotton platform a few days ago 
were damaged to such an extent that 
about sixty pounds of the lint had to 
be picked from each of them. The 
pickings were worth about half price, 
making the loss, with cotton at 
eleven cents a pound, of $3.30 a bale. 
Cotton Weigher J. S. Withers and In- 
spector Robert Simpson say _ that 
much of the cotton received at the 
platform during the rest of this sea- 
son will be in a damaged condition 
on account of the carelessness of the 


farmers in leaving it in the rain. A’ 


reporter learned that the farmers 
even in Mecklenburg County lose 
probably several thousand dollars ev- 
ery year in damaged cotton, when, 
if they would put it under shelter, the 
cotton would remain in first-class 
condition. 

One of the most experienced cot- 
ton merchants in the city told an Ob- 
server reporter that the farmers 


‘throughout North and South Caro- 


lina are out of pocket thousands and 
thousands of dollars every season be- 
cause of their carelessness in leaving 
their cotton in the open. The cold 
rains'of the winter do not injure it, 
but the first warm rains of the spring 
and summer rot it as it does all oth- 
er vegetable matter. The building 
of warehouses in the cotton centers 
are reducing the amount of damaged 
cotton every year, however, and the 
farmers, too, are learning to take 
the same care of their cotton as of 
other crops.—Charlotte Observer. 





A good two-horse disc harrow will 
throw up about as good cotton bed 
at one time going as we want. This 
is good work where land has been 
broken, and saves a big sight of la- 
bor and time. We are not after high 
cotton beds like we used to be; we 
must come down about on a level. 
This plan gives better protection to 
the moisture in dry times.—J. C. 





Stribling. 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 


change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING C0., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay higbest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 

















SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Excursion. 


Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 
Point Comfort, etc....... $ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 


i Fr Ok a a ag le aa 13.25 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 13.2: 
New York, N. Y., O. D. S. S. 

Co. Pee RO SE ge RECN far Te Ee 22.25 


Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Prevememee, Bi. Lows cccccccs 24.25 


Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the Fast. 

Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $3.30 $4.49 
Wrightsville, N. C... .... 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 oe 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
a 5.80 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
Hickory, N.C. ...... 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 13.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 


ALONG. 
The Southern Railway, 





SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 


roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write ... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, B® O.......-. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











YOUNG PEOPLE 








AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 
XII.—Nora O’Neal. 


I am lonely to-night, love, without 
you, 
I sigh for one glance of your eye, 
For I’m sure there’s a charm, love, 
about you 
Whenever I know you are nigh. 
Like the beam of a star when ’tis 
shining 
Is the glance which your eye can’t 
conceal; 
But I’m lonely to-night love without 
you, 
My darling, sweet Nora O’Neal. 


Chorus, 


Oh, don’t think that I’ll ever doubt 
you, 
My love I will never conceal,— 
But I’m lonely to-night, love, without 
you, 
My darling sweet Nora O’Neal. 


The nightingale sings in the wild- 
wood, 
As if every note that he knew 
Was learned from your sweet voice in 
childhood, 
To remind me, sweet Nora, of you, 
But I think, love, so often about you, 
And you don’t know how happy 
1 feel, 
But I’m lonely to-night, love, without 
you, 
My darling sweet Nora O’Neal. 


But why should I weep tears of sor- 
row? 
Or why now let hope lose its place? 
Won’t I meet you, my darling, to- 
morrow, 
And smile on your beautiful face? 
Will you meet me; O say, will you 
meet me, 
With a kiss, at the foot of the 
lane? 
And I’ll promise whenever you greet 
me, 
That I’ll never be lonely again. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


XII.—The Lion, the Tiger, and the 
Fox. 


A Lion and Tiger happened to 
come together over the dead body 
of a Fawn that had been recently 
shot. A fierce battle ensued; and, as 
each animal was in the prime of his 
age and strength, the combat was 
long and furious. At last’ they 
lay stretched on the ground, panting, 
bleeding and exhausted, each unable 
to lift a paw against the other. An 
impudent Fox, coming by at the time, 
stepped in, and carried off ‘before 
their eyes the prey on account of 
which they had both suffered so 
much. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF BIB-NECK.* 


A Story of an Eastern Carolina Sea- 
Bird. 


Down on the beach among the 
sand dunes at Cape Lookout there is 
a certain small stretch of desert 
where the sun shines warm and fierce 
gales which sweep over the ocean 
never strike, except as in little eddies 
they whisk around the dunes and 
blow the dry sand rattling among 
the broken sea shells. There is no 
vegetation except on the sheltered 
side of the sand hills where the wild 
sea oats grow, and bend, and toss 
their heavy heads before each breeze. 
Some distance over the dunes can be 
seen the dun-colored roof of the life- 
saving station, standing well back 
from the ocean beach. Nearly two 
miles to the north looms Cape Look- 
out lighthouse, a black and white 





*From “Stories of Bird Life,’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son |& Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 


Farmer by special permission. 





signal pillar by. day, a blaze of warn- 
ing light by night, 

On this small sandy desert one 
June morning a young bird for the 
first time peeped out with its little 
round eyes. It did not distinctly 
see, or hear, or think anything. All 
it cared for was the pleasure of being 
out of that horrid old shell, and feel- 
ing the warm sun on its head and 
the soft sea wind blowing the ends 
of its downy feathers. 

However, it soon began to notice 
things. Its eyes opened a little wider 
and it could see the warm white sand 
everywhere and the waving sea oats 
on the dunes round about, and could 
hear the dull roar of the waves 
pounding over on the beach. By its 
side lay two other little birds, its sis- 
ters, and also a spotted egg sharply 
pointed at one end. Their nest was 
a mere hollow in the ground, which 
the mother had scratched out and 
lined with a few smooth pieces of 
Shells; but it was quite eough for the 
short time these little beach babies 
would have need for a home. 

The mother was standing near and 
the youngster enjoyed looking at her. 
The feathers of her breast were very 
white, whiter even than the sand, 
and she wore a dull gray coat above. 
About her white neck was a gray 
belt, like a bib so loose that it had 
slipped down on her breast. How 
large she was, too! She could stand 
and look over the largest shell on 
the beach, for she could reach up. 
until she was five or six inches tall. 
She had long slender legs, and little 
feet. There were only three toes on 
each foot, but she could run very 
fast, nevertheless; faster than the 
big white crabs when they chased 
each other. Her voice was soft and 
clear, so that she spoke in a mellow 
whistle as though there was a sort 
of bird flute in her throat. She was 
of that species which men have nam- 
ed the Wilson’s plover. 

Now, little Bib-neck (although he 
did not grow the bib on his neck for 
days to come) and his sisters grew 
tired of staying in the hole in the 
sand, as they had grown weary of 
remaining inside the eggshells. Soon 
they were out running about and 
learning many wonderful things. 
Their mother fed them and taught 
them the secrets of the seashore and 
the ways of plover life. They wére 
not allowed to go near the water, but 
they often watched their parents run 
down behind a wave as it left the 
beach, quickly pick up what good 
things could be found to eat, and 
then come speeding back as the next 
breaker would rush in. In a short 
time they would be grown and could 
do that too, the little ones told them- 
selves. At times the family would 
cross to the other side of the sand- 
banks and feed along the quiet wa- 
ter’s edge of the sound. 

Their mother taught them that 
when the wind blew. strong’ they 
must stand or move with their faces 
toward it. No self-respecting plover 
would ever attempt to take in any 
other direction than against’ the 
wind, for if one tried to rise with 
the wind its feathers would be blown 
about in a dreadful manner and it 
would find much difficulty in starting 
off. When severe storms came, the 
plover family would run up the beach 
to the dunes and sit in the shelter 
of the sand hills, listening to the’ 
rustle of the waving sea oats, and 
watch the waves throw up their white 
hands as if the shock hurt them 
when they struck the shore. 

“Always sit still when danger is 
near,’’ Mother Plover had often told 
the little ones. The color of their 
down was such that if they remained 
motionless it was quite hard to dis- 
tinguish them from the ground on 
which they lay. Many.other young 
birds besides plovers have learned 
this lesson, and by acting on it have 
sometimes saved their lives. 

Bib-neck often watched the gulls 





flying about over the ocean, chasing 
each other, and now and then sweep- 
ing down to pick up objects from the 
waves. On day a large one came 
down the beach and gave Bibneck 
a great fright. He lay quite still, 
but he felt sure the gull saw him; 


for he looked and gave a loud, laugh-. 


ing shout that filled Bib-neck with 
terror. Then the gull flew around 
and around and called so loud that 
it seemed that all creatures every- 
where must hear the signal. 

A bird which appeared to be a 
small gull, but was in reality a tern, 
did hear and soon joined him. It 
had a terrible little voice and 
squeaked as though its wings were 
fastened on with rusty hinges. Bib- 
neck lay very quiet and hoped that 
they would not hurt him; and they 
did not, for probably they never saw 
him. Pretty soon the gull flew down 
close to the little plover, and then 
with a cry like a loud laugh it flew 
up again and went on down the shore 
followed by the tern. An old straw 
hat had been washed ashore and was 
lying near the spot where Bib-neck 
was crouching, and it was no doubt 
this which had interested the gull 
and the term. 

But a more dangerous experience, 
if not a more frightful one, was in 
store for this juvenile inhabitant of 
the dunes. One day a sudden cry 
of warning from his mother caused 
him to squat silent and immovable 
as the worn and broken shells about 
him. An instant later a fierce hawk 
stopped suddenly in mid-air almost 
directly overhead. 

Now hawks are not common along 
these beaches and the wonder is that 
Big-neck knew enough to lie quiet. 
The hawk had seen him near that 
spot only’ the fraction of a second 
before, and it checked its flight with 
a mighty whirr and flap of its wings 
which it hoped would cause the little 
plover to start, or move his head 
just the least portion of an inch, and 
thus disclose himself. But Bib-neck 
did not stir, although the shadow 


of the bird had fallen over him and 
the wicked yellow eye seemed to look 
straight into his as they searched 
the sands. The hawk wheeled and 
hovered, and then flew off only to 
return in half a minute with another 
great rush. It disliked to give up 
the search, for it was hungry and 
was hunting in good earnest for its 
dinner. 

But it did not have much longer 
to wait, for it soon surprised a red- 
shouldered blackbird among the 
reeds of a small marsh back of the 
dunes. Away went the blackbird 
with a startled cackle, the hawk in 
hot pursuit. 

Bib-neck saw it all from his look- 
out tower on the top of a dune. He 
beheld his marsh neighbor when first 
he flew, and saw him at intervals 
during the game of dodging which 
followed. He saw the red epaulettes 
of the blackbird twinkle in the sun- 
light, and at times the flash of light 
on the upturned flanges of the hawk’s 
wings as it dived and twisted in the 
race. It was all so new and fearful 
and exciting to him that he fairly 
danced with nervousness. 

(Concluded next week.) 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 














Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The 14th annual session of the Agricuit- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 yer month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of wor 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5c to 1244¢ per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 




















“Comfort in Winter “demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of © 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
century we have been manufacturing the 


_ farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 


Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 


Fancy Bed Spreads, 
Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 


Double and 
We pay freight on 


Write for terms, sam- 


ples and catalogue. 


——LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS-—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 








FOR 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 


Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 


Special prices in 


lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. | 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


Te B. PARKER, Ss. B. A., Raleigh, N. Cc. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


{Thursday July 12, 1906. 











ete oe 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 











OFFICE: : 1066 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 

Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1.00 

Single Subscription,6 months, -— - -55 

Single Subscription, 3 months, - - 30 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, July9 , 1906 








Prices to-da 11ye@1l) 
Prices this dais BUNS cemnnenstinninnitin 912.@ 68 
Cottonseed 2244 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE. MD., July 9, 1906. 








Flour— Winter patent -.....-..- $4 00 @$4 40 
2 Spring patents_-__._.... 42% @470 
Wheat—Southern..._.......... 67 @ 80 
Corn—Southern white. _........ 574%4@% 59 
Oats—No 2, mixed -......---... 42 
Rye—No 2 69 
Butter—Fancy imitation ... 17 @ 18 
Butter—Fancy creamery....uo. 21 @ 22 
Butter—Store packed _......... 13 @ 14 
Eggs—Fresh 184% 
eS | 4 
Sugar—Fine granulated_______. 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated_-_-_. 4 80 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, July 9, 1906. 


























Peanuts—Piime N, C.--....--..§ 75 
oe Extra primeN.C.bu 80 @ 8 
oy CL a 
wm Prime Virginia, bu.. 55 
as Extra prime Va., bu 6 
sid LO ree 100 @10 
ae PEROT VOikccc we. 28670 
Corn— White, bu 72 @ 7 
N.C. Bacon hams ......-.__... 15 @ 16 
* ~ sides 12 @ 13 
“ “6 shoulders _....... 12 @ 13 
Pork 
re nd DN een «DES 
Chickens—Grown.-_.......-.--... 30 @ 40 
Chickens—Smali _......--...... 15 @ 30 
EGO. ccnncenncnnnemteie 
Beeswax : 2 @ 27 
Distasi cin ennmnceinnien 44@ 5 
Sweet potatoes, bu 70 1 00 
Beef cattle, lb 2 A 4 
Tar, bbi. 280 Ibs 2 00 
Rosin, bbl — esc OD 
Hides—Dry salted ......._.._. 13 @ 14 
. Hides—Green 8 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 9, 1906. 


The quotations are as follows: 
DABK FIRED TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 






































Lugs $ 6 00 to $ 7 50 
Short leaf 750to 900 
Medium leaf ---- 8 0)to 10 00 
Long Jeaf-___._.. 10 00 to 13 00 
Wrappers and selections_..-... 11 00 to 15 00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 

Somkers—Common -----....... $ 8 00 to$ 9 00 
Medium.-_........... 11 00 to 11 60 
Fine 12 0 to 13 00 
Cutters—Common -.........--.. 11 00to 12 50 
Medium --.-~......-.... 18 Oto 14 00 
Fine 14 50 to 16 00 
Fancy-.- 17 00 to 20 00 
Fillerse—Common 8 00to 9 50 
Medium ..... -....-...-.. 10 00 to 11 00 
Good ---. 11 00 to 12 59 
PT -—| Ff... 
Wrappers—Common .-......... 14 Wto 16 00 
Medium -_._........ 17 Wto 20 00 
Good 25 00 to 30 00 
_. __ SR 32 50 to 37 50 
Fancy ----.....-.... 40 00 to 45 00 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs—Com mon to good -.__...- $ 4 00 to $ 6 60 
Lugs—Good to prime..._..._.._-. 6 50to 8 00 
Short leaf 70sto 900 
Long Leaf -- 850 to 11 00 
Wrappers 12 00 to 23 00 











The question that confronts us to- 
day is not, “Shall have good roads?” 
but “What is the best way to secure 
them?’’ It must be conceded that an 
initiative step is to give up every- 
where the time worn and pernicious 
system of working out a road tax. 
In many communities a direct road 
tax has been subsiituted, the pro- 
ceeds of which are expended on the 
highways under the supervision of 
experts. The subject of State and 
National highways has been broadly 
discussed and _ generally approved, 
though there is still a mooted point 
as to how much the general Govern- 
ment shall furnish, how much the 
State shall pay and what proportion 
of the expense shall be borne by the 
counties and townships. 





“The much-talked of ‘armor of 
suspicion’ may protect the wearer 
once in a while, but usually it is of 
about as much help as a winter ulster 
in a hundred yard dash.” 


WHERE TO BUY—A LIST OF RE- 
LIABLE DEALERS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


A Partial Directory of Progressive 
Farmer Advertisers—And a Postal 
Card, Properly Addressed, Will 
_Bring You a Free Catalog of Any 
Dealer. 


If you wish to buy any sort of thing 
needed about the farm or the house, 
look through The Progressive Farm- 
er’s advertising columns. If you 
find a dealer’s name there, he’s relia- 
ble. And even if you are merely in- 
vestigating, he will be glad to send 
you his catalog free of all cost. — 

If you wish to buy any of the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list below, first 
write for catalogs and prices to the 


dealers or manufacturers whose 
names are mentioned: 
Harvesters.-—Johnston Harvester 


Co., Box 407, Batavia, N. Y.; Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Planters, Cultivators, Weeders and 
Harrows.—S. L. Allen & Co., Box 
1108 O, Philadelphia; Bateman Man- 
ufacturing Co., Box 189, Grenloch, 
N. J.; Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Spangler Manufacturing 
Co., 506 Queen St., York, Pa.; Chat- 
tanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

. .Gasoline Engines.—(Catalog “‘G’’), 


Box 21, Birmingham, Ala.; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Engines.—Liddell Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; James Leffel & Co., Box 178, 
Springfield, O. 

Saw Mills.—Salem Iron Works 
|, (Catalog K—8), Salem, N.C.; De 
Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 
902, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cream Separators—Sharpless Sepa- 
rator Co. (Catalog U—288), West 
Chester, Pa.; De Laval Separator 
Co., New York City. 

Canners.— Raney Cannng_ Co., 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; T. G. Wilson Can- 
ner Co., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Carriages, Buggies, Etc.—Colum- 
bia Manufacturing Supply Co., 806 
Vandalia Ave., Cincinnnati, O.; Gol- 
den Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Anderton Manufacturing 
Co., 35 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

Wagons.—Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Box 122 G, Quincy, II. 

Hay Presses.—Woodruff Hdw. & 
Manufacturing Co., Winder, Ga.; 
Sikes Manufacturging Co., Box 15, 
Ocilla, Ga. 

Cotton Gins.—Liddell Co., 
lotte, N. C. 

Feed Cutters.—Silver Manufactur- 
ing Co., Salem, O. 

Threshers.—Belle City Manufac- 
turing Co., Box 109, Racine, Wis.; 
Heebner & Sons, 46 Broad St., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

Woolen Mills.—Chatham Manufac- 
turing Co., Elkin, N. C.; Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, Leaksville. N. C. 

Stocks, Bonds, Investments.—C. P. 
Bolles & Co., 415 Southern Building, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Pianos.——_Mathushek Piano Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; Chas. M. Stieff 
Wareroom, Charlotte, N. C. 

Stump Pullers.—Milne Manufac- 
turing Co., 878 Eighth St., Mon- 
mouth, II. 

General Farm and Household Sup- 
plies.—Spotless Co., Inc., Box 364 A. 
C., Richmond, Va. 

Farm Levels.—Bostrom Brady 
Manufacturing Co., 25 W. Ala. St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Belyeu Level Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 

Schools and Colleges.—See our Ed- 
ucational Directory. 

Live Stock and Poultry.—See our 
Breeders’ Directory. 

Fertilizers—F. S. Royster Co., 
Norfolk,Va.; Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., Durham, N. C.; German Kali 
Works, New York City; Home Ferti- 
lizer Works, Baltimore, Md.; B. F. 
Keith, Wilmington, N. C. 


Char- 








White-Blakeslee Manufacturing Co., 





Manure Spreaders—American Har- 
row Co., 7128 Hastings St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The advertisers in The Progressive 
Farmer are men and firms of known 
reliability, and will do as they prom- 
ise. When writing for catalogs, 
prices, etc., and especially when you 
write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say: “I saw you ad. in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





Scarity of labor calls for mgre stock 
and more machinery and farm im- 
plements and richer land. You must 
go fewer times up and down the rows 
and prepare one acre to make as 
much as two did before.—J. C. S. 





CAN SAFELY RECOMMEND CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM. 


Millarville, Alta-Canada, Jan. 27, 
1895.—The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio.—I have been using 
your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and 
find it very successful. I have also 
been recommending it to my friends 
with success.—Charles H. Kerr. 


Foos Gasoline Engines 


Leaders for nineteen years. Working 
under all conditions. Before buying get 
catalogue and cut prices. 

CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., 
Greensboro, - - - North Carolina. 











Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


IF YOU WANT a good S. C. R. I. Red 
Cockrell, April-May hatch, write for price. 
W. H. LONG, Cherryville, N.C. 


FOR SALE—Throughbred fox hound pups. 
Address THos. S. NORFLEET, Roxobel, N. «. 

















H. C. SIMPSON, Breeder of Italian Bees 
and Queens Dealer in Bee Keepers Sup- 
plies, Catawba, S. C. 


If you want the Best Churn made, write 
c. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER Statesville N.C. 











BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


POTATOES WANTED 








Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Also fruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 
NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 





AS MUCH DIFFERENCE 


In Hay Presses as there isin Hay. We make 
the best Hay Press made; good reasons why 
it’s better—works better, works longer, presses 
more compactly, more uniformly and evenly 








than any other press; bales more in a season, gives better satisfaction, keeps going without 
a break-down. Mechanicaily perfect—every new, important, modern feature. You’vea 


right to know all you can about] Hay Presses—an 


we will send you, on receipt of your 


request a free book which gives you all the rules and safeguards to go by—a book worth 
getting. When you see it you will know you were right to send for it; worth reading; free 


on request. 


Chattanooga Implement and Manufacturing Co., Dept. J.. Chattanooga Tenn., U.S.A. 








the i 
is by 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT ~x=x 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
ection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
r the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46. 




















Where to Sell Your WO oO | 





Highest market price 


ready to sell. 





We are the Leading Dealers in the Wool Trade in Virginia. 
aid, and no commission charged, only freight charges de- 
ducted. Sacks furnished free. Checks remitted promptly. Correspond with us when 


WALLERSTEIN PRODUCE CO., 19 and 21 S. 13th St., Richmond, Va. 


References: American National Bank and Richmond merchants generally. 














Southern Real Estate 


I have hundreds of enquiries for Southern 
a fi e Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
idence properties suitable for summer homes. 


If your proyerty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


I Can Sell It 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 


more than any otber man in the North. 
If you want to sell, write me and 


by selling yours. 


I will prove this to your satisfaction 


Do It Now 


601 Majestic Bldg. 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 











It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





_s, WASHINGTON 
A+, HARNESS 
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Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
yov aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 
it at our ex pense. 

Washingtuu harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and made to wear. 
m™ ble weak point is reintorced, Davis rubber or 
wae nickel trimmings. 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 


Look for ‘ Washington” rosettes and the name 


Washineton on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16 00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS C0., 


A Set of Washington Harness. 





Every possi- 
Collar half patent leather, 


reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








: 7,01 
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